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Tuts able pamphlet is from the pen of the Judge of the United States 
District Court of Missouri. The author is well known as an enlightened 
jurist, and his masterly ‘‘ opinion,” declaring the unconstitutionality. of the 
“ Bankrupt Law” of 1841, has extended bis reputation far beyond the limits 
of Missouri. In this work he has assumed the broad ground of a thorough 

and radical reform in the pleadings and practice of the courts, and discusses 
the subject with much ability. Irom all we can learn, this question for 
several past years has excited the public mind of Missouri; her legislature 
having commenced the work of amendment at its session of 1842. At each 
subsequent legislature, bills have either been introduced or enactments made, 
designed to abolish by gradual means the English system of pleading, and 
to leave law and the proceedings of courts in their true positione-—depend- 
ent for popular respect on common sense. In this great reformation New- 
York is as zealously enlisted as Missouri, and we trust that the work will 
go on, until the entire system of pleading and practice which characterize 
our courts shall be overthrown. The reformation has commenced! Its 
weapons are free inquiry and truth, and that hoary fabric of pedantry and 
absurdity, the source of excessive ‘litigation, private wrong, uncertain law, 
and publie i injury, is toppling to its fall. 

Strange are the delusions under which we have lived! The age is one 
of active intellect, of sound thought, and of vigorous common sense. Old 
heresies in government and ethics have been exploded, and no one doubts 
the cap: ibility of the people to govern themselves—to select their own reli- 
gion—to choose their own schools—to manage their own families, and, re- 
specting their neighbors’ rights, to protect their own. The searching hand 
of reformation has winnowed away the rottenness which mildewed ‘public 
intelligence. The freshness of youth is around ev erything except the gnarled 
and misshapen trunk of Law. Rotted to the heart by chicanery, its original 
beauty has perished, and by vicious usage its blessings have been turned 
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into curses. Controlling it is the fell spirit of law-craft which borrows its 
spurious wisdom from the age in which witches were burnt—in which judi- 
cial combats decided right, and when kings held their crowns jure divino. 
It has no affinity with common sense—candor is its aversion, and simple 
truth its enemy. Its principles are a confused mass of conflicting counts, 
pleadings, precedents, dicta, forms, mystery and jargon; its spoils, the 
money of the people, wrung from them by a system tue pillage of which is 
utte rly unparalleled in the history of taxation. 

Law needs no definition from us. He who feels the difference between 
right and wrong, knows what it is. The heart of every honest man is a 
tablet on which are inscribed its eternal principles of truth and justice—de- 
claring the simple proposition, “‘As ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye also to them likewise.” The wise Hooker, when he said “ that Law 
proceedeth from the bosom of Gop,” gave a deiinition alike beautiful and 
conclusive. The same sentiment had been enforced by the brilliant philo- 
sophy of Tully. He approached with love and veneration the simple ma- 
jesty of law. ‘He left it unpolluted by glosses and constructions, and at a 
later day the Pandects, catching the spirit of his wisdom, announced a defi- 
nition which never can become obsolete : 











“ Honeste vivere, allerum non laedere, suum cuique tribuere.” 


To the adepts in Norman French, declaration Latin and professional 
gibberish, these definitions are pointless. With them Law is a profound and 
solemn mystery which the people should not be permitted to understand. 
Ask what it is, and you are pointed to countless tomes of aged rubbish—to 
indices of precedents, and to digests of cases ruled and overruled. The 
‘perfection of reason,” as garrulous Coke called it, is before you, but 
hedged in by conflict obscurity and pedantry; all that you can learn is, 
that it is a cunningly devised machine to m: ke money and tax the people. 
Craft and usage have frittered away by shadowy distinctions and ambiguous 
definitions, its plain truths, and, its great object Uéclity, has been completely 
destroyed, ‘The people have ‘quietly submitted, and Jaw has become the 
most difficult of sciences, and the most uncertain in its application. An 
exclusive character, a mysterious operation and a peculiar jargon, have fas- 
tened its corruptions on the community, and the people have been made to 
believe that the principles of law are only to be found in English law books, 
and their construction, application and effect, to be carried out only in obe- 
dience to English precedents and pleading. ‘We sannot look to the judges 
and Jawyers of that land for reformation. The fate of Bentham will be that 
of every law reformer. The scoffs and bitter revilings of the profession 
were the rewards his profound investigations, his searching and unanswera- 
ble arguments, received. Although with matchless eloquence he sustained 
the truth, he found but few followers; and to this hour it is the fashion of 
the.English bar to call him a dreamy enthusiast. Could he be forgiven, 
when, be thus exposed the ‘ money making” branch of the profession ? 
** Stript of the tinsel with which it has been bedizened all around by inter- 
ested idolatry, by unblushing hypocrisy and prostrate admiration, the tech- 
nical system presents in all its parts enough to stagger belief, and make a 
man doubt the reality of the objects spread out before his eyes.” Moreover 
his appeals were to a ‘prejudiced tribunal, for the English bar, as a privileged 
class, is selfish and jealous of its rights. Vainly did he trust to them. Men 
will not willingly surrénde r pl: ices of power and facile means of wealth 
without a struggle, and those who have devoted their lives to the ac quisition 
of professional learning, cannot be made to believe that they have been 
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trained up under a false and delusive system. The attorney cannot practise 
without a license, and that license granted by judges who were once prac- 
titioners of law. If the applicant understand the law as construed and de- 
fined by judges and lawyers, he receives his license—practises according to 
the system in which he has been educated ; and when elevated to the bench, 
adheres through thick and thin to every professional absurdity. Woe to 
him if he should decide a cause on common sense, or give reasons for his 
decision not to be found in the cabala of the profession! In his domestic 
circle not a day passes that he does not, in common with the father of every 
family, make good decisions. The elder brother covets and obtains pos- 
session of, injures or loses the playthings of the younger, or possibly assaults 
him. Recourse is had to the father, and he promptly lays down the law 
without one thought of ‘ Twyne’s Case,” Coggs v. Bernard, or Scott ». 
Shepard. They are intended for settling disputes among children of a 
larger growth, and of confounding that common sense which is good enough 
for a family, but impracticable and useless on the bench. 

There is a wide difference between the bar of this country and that of 
England. Here the education of the lawyer is not so systematic as neces- 

sarily to make him a formalist, nor is there any cli issification of grades in 
the profession, He may be either attorney, solicitor, barrister, advocate, 
or counsellor, and has no reason to tie himself to form. Hence some 
changes have been made in the English system, but »y have been feeble 
and insignificant. We have groped in the twilight, caught the blaze of 
coming day, and hurried back to darkness, tamely submitting to the doubts, 
uncert: uinty and j injus stice which are the results of the technical procec dure. 
The “ law’s delay,” the “ glorious uncertainty of the law,” are not mere pro- 
verbial sarcasms. Stern truth sustains them. The most astute lawyer 
brings no suit, how plain soever it may be, without a hidden risk, and defends 
no action without the apprehension that he may be defeated by a quick 
oversight or a a ble. ‘“‘ During fifteen years,” says Judge W ells, ‘ that 
I practised law, I can say with safety that not one half of the suits with 
which I was Famili wr were decided upon their merits, or upon principles of 
substantial justice. This was hardly in any considerable degree attributable 
to the courts, but was to be attributed principally to the system of practice 
and pleading.’ Every candid member of the profession w ill admit the truth 
of this assertion, and no one can read the volumes of ‘‘ Reports” which issue 
annually from each state of the Union, without being satisfied that substan- 
tial jus stice rarely forms the ground-work of a final decision. ‘These books 
(which have increased to a frightful extent) constitute the vade mecum of 
the pr fession, and they are invariably found repressing innovations and 
sustaining the subtleties of ancient usages. The bulk of the cases reported 
turn on points of practice, and the opinions delivered are but the re-hashings 
of worn-out dicta, or the imaginary fitness of obscure precedents. New 
volumes on the same subjects push away the old ones, and the pe ople, amid 
the conflict of judicial constructions and doubtful mo des of procedure, are 
left to suffer that worst of all tyrannies, ‘‘Jus incerta,’ Judges and lawyers 
are paralyzed by the system, yet still we forbear to use the only sure remedy 
—the knife. 

But a change must and will take place! The recent movements in New- 
York on this subject , and the able work of Judge Wells, are indications of 
the dawning of a brighter day. Not only has the politic al press discussed 
the question, but able lawyers are found the advocates of a radical reform. 
Among them is Judge W ells, who exposes the abuses of the present system, 
and gives the cure. After alluding to the origin of the different writs and 
actions, and the forms used in them, he examines the wti/ity of the maxim 
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of technical procedure as laid down by Blackstone, that it is a “ fixing the 
true state of a question of right, lest in along and arbitrary process it might 
be shifted continually, and be at le ngth no Jonge r discernible,” and clearly 
proves that this object is not attained by these different actions, nor do they 


aid the object. 


“The only proper objects, I conceive, of a declaration, are to give notice to the defend- 
ant of the precise matter tor which he is sued; and to put it upon the files of the court, so 
that it may afterwards be known in case there shou|d be a second suit for the same mat- 
ter. Let us see whether the object mentioned by Blackstone or that which I have just 
suggested, is obtained by the distinction in actions or the declarations usually filed in those 
acti ms. 

‘The plaintiff is at liberty to have as many counts (as they are called) as he pleases 
These counts are so many ditlerent statements of the plaintitf’s cause of action; or are 60 
many different dec irations. 

“A suit is brought in Assumpsit; and the de claration states that the defendant assumed 

and undertook and promise d to pay the p! inti! $100 due by a pron nissory note (describ- 
ing it at length)—also $100, for money of the ph tin tiff had and received by the defendant 
—also $100 for money loaned by the plaintiff to the defendant—also $100 for interest on 
money loaned—also $100 for goods sold and delivered by plaintiff to deftendant—also $100 
for labor done by plaintiff for defendant, and perhaps twe nty more sums due for o ther 
different things; many such items are frequeutly embraced in the same count. Then it 
frequently states that the plaintiff aud defendant aceounted with each other, and there was 
found to be due another $100 on that accounting. These are all stated at great length and 
with wonderful uicety and particularity. Now, if upon the trial the plaintiff can prove 
that the defendant owes him $5, or $10, or any other sum for any one or more of the 
matters alledged in the declaration, he will recover therefor. Indeed, he generatly does 
not. attempt to prove any buta single item. How does such a declaration ‘fix the trae 
state of the question of right?’ Or how does it ‘ give notice to the defendant of the pre- 
cise matter for which he is sued?’ 

“In Trespass, also, there is the same uncertainty as to the real demand of the plaintiff; 
the same kind of false statements and imaginary and immaterial matters; and with parti- 
cularity equally useless. Thus we will suppose that the defendant came upon the plain- 
tiff’s land, and a quarrel ensuing about the ownership of an axe, the plaintitf called the 
defendant a liar, and there upon the defendant struck him with his walking cane, burting 
his hat, not his head, and carried off the axe in dispute. The declaration instead of stating 
the whole matter in four or five lines, usually states it in four, five, or six pages—some- 
times more! This is a dreadful affair; and accordingly the plaintiff in his declaration 
usually makes three great divisions of his canse of action. Ist, The Trespass upon his tree- 
hold, called ‘T'respass quare clausum fregit.’ 2dly, The Assault and Battery; and 3dly, 
The carying away the plaintiffs goods and chattels, called ‘de bonis asportatis.’ There 
are frequently several counts in each great division. 

“ The defendant on a certain day and year (never proved) with force and arms (although 
there was neither force or arms used), broke and entered upon a certain close of the 
plaintiff (although there was no close or fence of any kind), and with force and arms (there 
was neither) trampled down the plaintilff’s herbage and grass (although there was veither 
herbage or grass there), &c., to the end of these counts; all equally absurd and false. 
Then come the counts for the ‘Assault and Battery. The defendant is charged with 
having ‘ with force and arms,’ &c., made an assault upon the plaintilf (stating time and 
place), and then and there with great force aud violeace seized and laid hold of the plain- 
tiff; and then and there with sticks, staves, fists and clubs, gave and struck the plaintiff a 
great many violent blows and strokes on and about his head, face, breast, back, shoulders, 
arms, legs, and divers other parts of his body, and then and there with great force and 
violence rent and tore and damaged the clothes and wearing apparel, to wit: ove cvuat, 
one Waistcoat, one phe os breeches, one cravat, one shirt, one pair of stockings, and one 
hat of the plainutt, of great value, to wit: of the value of ten dollars, which he the said 
plaintiff then wore an 1 was clothed with. By means of which said several premises, he 
the said plaintiff was then and there greatly hart, bruised and wounded, and became and 
was sick, sore, lame and disordered, and so remained and continued for a long space of 
time, to wit: for the space of one calendar month, then next following; durivg all which 
time he the said plaintiff thereby suffered and underwent great pain, and was hindered 
and prevented from performing and transacting his ordivary business and affairs, by bim 
during that time to be pertormed and transacted, &e. Then come the counts for c rrying 
away the plaintiff’s goods and chattels; adread{ul array of crime and violence; and guods 

h enamereated to load a wagon or two. 
ve observations might be made of the other actions. Thus in an action en the 
ver ’—the declaration states with a wonderful number of words and great par- 
id nicety, that ‘ the plaintiff (on a certain day and year and at a certain place, 
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althongh time and place are immaterial and never proved), was possessed as of his own 
property of certain cattle, deeds, bonds, bills of exchange, securities for money, goods and 
chattels, to wit: ten horses, teu cows, &c.—(enumerating everything)—and the plaintitf 
being so possessed thereof afterwards (stating time aud place), casually dost the said cattle, 
deeds, &c.—and the same afterwards, to wit: (stating time and place) came to the posses- 
sion of the defendant by findig.’ It then goeson at great length and with wonderful par- 
ticularity to set out the pr digious fraud, craft and subilety of the defendant and his refusal 
to de live 2 them, ‘although ojten re pileste “d,’ and his converting tees m to his own use, to 
the damage of the plaintiffof one thensand dollars.’ When - e whole matter comes to be 
investigated, it appears that the plaintiff only claims an old horse or a cow, which was, 
howe ver, neither lost or found, demanded or refused—and all the times and places stated 
are immaterial and never req iired to be proved. It may, perhaps, be said that much of 
all the above st: stems nts is unnecessary and might be omitted in a declaration. This is 
true, but yet itis seldom ifever omitted; becanse the allegations are according to the forms 
which have been in use perhaps two hnndred years: and so long as the declarations are 
retained, the forms will also be retained; and besides, the pleader is not always certain 
what he can with safety omit, and therefore puts it all in. Is it not manifest 
declarations do not fix the true state of a question of right; and co not ‘ give to the defend- 
i id, yet canuot it be 
be noted that 


that these 


ant notice of the prec ise matter for which he is sued?’ But if they d 
done in a manner far less prolix and far more plain and sim ple ) Jt must 
the se declarations have to be drawn with great care and skill, and with a full knowledge 
of all the technicalities involved. This cannot be shown more plainly than by the fact 
that many ee “ Imes are written and published wholly i voted to ee ‘ science,’ as it 


] 


3 : ' ° 
is called, of plea ne; the study of which generally consumes one whole year—a year of 


the hardest labor sama a knowledge of which can only be perfected and re etained by con- 
the practice of this art or 


stant application throu sh a long professional life. Mistakes in 
delay.” 


science are frequently tatal to the client, and always sendneties of e3 


In relation to the several kinds of actions, and the uncertainty attending 
their use, the author’s arguments are alike forcible and convincing. 


“ When a person applies to a lawyer to bringa suit, the first matter of inquiry is whether 
he has cause of action, either in Law or ae y. This is, generally, easily determined. 
If the inquiry be answered in the aflirmative , then the question is, whether he must bring 
the suit ix daw orin equity. Any mistake in this is fatal to the client. Ifthe lawyer de- 
cides that the suit must be brought st /aw, then the next matter of inquiry is, what kind 
of action must be brought? Must it be assumpsit, debt, or other action? Any mistake in 
the action is also fatal to the client. In some cases there is ouly one action by which the 
Pp ylaintif¥ could succeed, or, as it is called, ‘ recover.’ There is one right action, and eight 
or nine w rong oues. In other cases there are two or more actions, either of which would 
enable him to recover; but generally some one is more appropriate than any other. But 
if the wrong action be brought, the error can neither be remedied by ame ndment, or re- 
paired in any other way: the plaintiff must go out of court; and of course pay all the 
costs. If he chooses he m: ty begin again. But this is not fe the trouble: the plaintiff 
may have several causes of action, each py ae small in amount; one in debt, another in 
assumpsit, another in trover. He cannot unite them in one suit, but is compelled to bring 
several suits. It is to the great advantage of the plaintiff to bring only one suit, instead of 
several suits, because the costs and expenses are generally acc ording to the number of 
suits. His lawyer could not afford to bring several suits for the sume fee he would be 
willing to take for one suit. Many of the eee he must pay whethe or he succeeds or 
does not sncceed—such as the costs of continuanuces on his own app! ication, and the like. 
if he fail in any of the suits, he has a// the costs generally to pay in that suit. It is also 
creatly to the advantage of the defendant to have one rather than several suits brought 


against him, and for the same reasons. The court would also be benefited in the saving 


of time and trouble. But yet it cannot be done. Now these absurdities exist; the plaintiff 
may unite as many causes of action as he pleases, if they all be in assumpsit—or all be in 
debt—or all be in trespass. And this he can do, although each « sad if action be entirely 
separate and distinct. ao may unite in assumpsit a demand due by promissory note 
—another due by bill of exchange —another due for goods sold and delivered—another 
due for work done—another on a promise to pay the debt of a third person, &c. If there 
were one hundred different and distinct causes of action, they may all be jomed. But if 
he have only three causes of actioun—one on a note under seal—oue a common promissory 
note—and a demand for timber cut on his land, he must bring two separate suits ; because 
the first is in debt, the second may be debt or assun ipsit, al he third must be trespass. 
If he « hooses to harass the ce tendant, he may bri Ing three suits. 

“ The other method of bringing suits, which I propose to examine, is by bill in equity. 
As before remarked, when your lawyer determives that you have a cause of action or 
claim for legal redress, he has next to determine whether it must be in Jaw, that is to say, 
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of technical procedure as laid down by Blackstone, that it is a “fixing the 
true state of a question of right, lest in along and arbitrary process it might 
be shifted continually, and be at length no Jonger discernible,” and clearly 
proves that this object is not attained by these different actions, nor do they 


aid the object. 


“ The only proper objects, I conceive, of a declaration, are to give notice to the defend- 
ant of the precise matter tor which he is sued; and to put it upon the files of the court, so 
that it may afterwards be known in case there should be a second suit for the same mat- 
ter. Let us see whether the object mentioned by Blackstone or that which I have just 
suggested, is obtained by the distinction in actiuns or the declarations usually tiled in those 


actions. 
“The plaintiff is at liberty to have as many counts as they are called) as he pleases 


These counts are so many ditlerent statements of the i laintiff’s cause of action; or are 80 


many different declarations 
‘A snit is brought in Ass amnpsit ; and the de > laration states that the defendant assumed 


and undertook and promised to pay the plaintitf $100 due by a promissory note (describ- 
ing it at length)—also $11 , for money of th oe tiff had and received by the defendant 
—also $100 for money aaa be the plaintilf to the defendant—also $100 for interest on 


money loaned—also $10 ) for goods sold and delivered by plaintiff to defendant—also $100 


for labor done by plaintitf for defendant, and perhi ips twenty more sums due for other 
different things; many such items are frequeutly embraced in the same count. Then it 
frequently states that the plaintiff and defendant accoun:ed with each other, and there was 
found to be due another $100 on that accounting. These are all stated at great length and 
with wonderful nicety and partic ularity. Now, if upon the trial the plaintiff can prove 
that the defendant owes him $5, or $10, or any Other sum for any one or more of the 
matters alledged in the declaration, he will recover therefor. Indeed, he gener uly does 
nol attempt to prove any but a single item. How does such a declaration ‘fix the true 
state of the question of right?’ Or how does it ‘give notice to the defendant of the pre- 
cise matter for which he 1s sued?’ 
“In Trespass, also, there is the same uncertainty as to the real demand of the plaintiff; 
the same kind of false statements and imaginary and immaterial matters: and with parti- 
enlarity equally useless. Thus we will suppose that the defendant came upon the plain- 
tiff’s land, and a« quarrel ensuing about the owvership of an axe, the plaintiff called the 
defendant a liar, and thereupon the defendant struck him with his walking cane, burting 


his hat, not his head, and carried off the axe in dispute. The declaration instead of stating 


the whole matter in four or five lines, usually states it in four, five, or six pages—some- 
times more: This is a dreadful affair; and accordingly the plaintiff in his declaration 


usually makes three great divis ions of his ce nna os action. The Trespass upon his tree- 


hold, called *T7'respass quare clausum fregit.’ 2dly, The Assault and Battery; and 3dly, 
The carying away the plaintiff’s goods and anak called ‘de bonis asportatis.” There 
are freq: aently several counts in each great division. 

“The defendant on acertain di ay and year (never proved) with force and arms (although 
there was neither force or arms used), broke and entered upon a certain c luse of the 
plaintiff (although there was no close or tence of any kind), and with force and arms (there 
> and grass (although there was ueither 





was neither) trampled down the plaintilff’s herba; 
herbage or grass there), &c., to the end of these counts; all equally absurd and false. 
Then come the counts for the ‘Assault and Battery.’ The defendant is charged with 
having ‘ with force and arms,’ &c., made an assault upon the plaintitl (stating time and 
place), and then and there with great force aud violeuce seized and laid hold of the plain- 
tiff; and then and there with sticks, staves, fists aud clubs, gave and struck the plaiutiff a 
great many violent blows and strokes on and about his head, face, breast, back, shoulders, 
arms, legs, and divers other parts of his body, and then and there with great force and 
violence rent and tore and damaged the clothes and wearing apparel, to wit: ove cuat, 
one waistcoat, one pair of breeches, one cravat, one shirt, one pair of stockings, and one 
hat of the plaintiff, of great value, to wit: of the value of ten dollars, which he the said 
plaintiff then wore an 1 was clothed with. By means of which said several premises, he 
the said plaintiff was then and there greatly hurt, bruised and wounded, and became and 
was sick, sore, lame and disordered, and so remained and continued for a long space of 
time, to wit: for the space of one calendar month, then next following; during all which 
time he the said plaintiff thereby suffered and underwent great pain, and was hindered 
and prevented from performing and transacting ies ordivary business and affairs, by bim 
during that time to be performed and transacted, &c. Then come the counts for carrying 
away the plaintiff’s goods and chattels; adread{ul array of crime and violence; and goods 
enouch enumerated to load a wagon or two, 

“The same observations might be made of the other actions. Thus in an action en the 
cease in ‘ Trover ’—the declaration states with a wonderful namber of words and great par- 
ticularity and nicety, tuat ‘the plaintiff (on a certain day and year and at a certain place, 
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although time and place are immaterial and never proved), was possessed as of his own 
property of certain cattle, deeds, bounds, bills of exchange, secnrities for money, goods and 
&e.—(ennmerating everything)—and the plaintiff 


we 


chattels, to wit: ten horses, teu cows, ¢ 
being so possessed thereof afterwards (stating time and place), casually dos¢ the said cattle, 
deeds, &c.—and the same afterwards, to wit: (stating time ind place) came to the posses- 
sion of the defendant by finding.’ It then goeson at great length and with wondertul par- 
ticularity to set out the prodigivus frand, craft and sabilet ty of the defendant and his refusal 
to deliver them, ‘altho Ma h oiten requested,’ and his converting them to his own use, to 
the damage of the plaintiffof one theussnd dollars.’ When the whole matter comes to be 
investigated, it ‘nee ars that the plaintiff only claims an old horse ora cow, which was, 
however, neither lost or found, demanded or refuse a id all the times and places stated 
are immaterial and never re = tired to be proved. It may, perhaps, be said that much of 
all the above statements is unnecessary and might be omitted in a declaration. This is 
true, but vet itis seldom if ever omitted; because the allegations are according to the forms 
which have been in use perhaps two hundred years: and so long as the di cl rations are 
retained, the forms will also be retained; and besides, the pleader is not always certain 


what he can with safety omit, and therefore puts it all i Is it not manifest that these 
declarations do not fix the true state of : a ques stion of rig cht and » not ‘ give to the defend- 
aut notice of the precise matter for which he is sued 1 But it Gao yet cannot it be 


doue in a manner far less prolix and far more plain and simple? It must be noted that 


these declarations have to be drawn with great care and skill, and with a full knowledge 

of all the technicalities involved. This cannot be shown more pl ‘uly than by the fact 

that many large volumes are written and published wholly devoted to this ‘ science,’ as it 

is called, of pleading; the study of which ge nerally consumes one whole year—a year of 

the hardest labor: and a knowledge of which ean only be perfected and retained by con- 

stant application through a long professional life. Mistakes in the practice of this art or 
} ” 


science are frequently fatal to the client, and always produc tive of expense au i delay. 









In relation to the several kinds of actions, and the uncertainty attending 


iheir use, the author’s arguments are alike forcible and convincing. 


“ When a person applies to a lawyer to bring a suit, the first matter of inquiry is whether 
he has cause of action, either in Law or Equity. This is, generally, easily determined. 
If the ingu tiry be answered in the affirmative, then the question is, whether he must bring 
the suit in law or in eqn “i Any mistake in this is fatal to the client. If the lawyer de- 
cides that the suit must be brought #t Jaw, then the next matter of inquiry is, what kind 
of action must be brought? Must it be assumpsit, debt, or other action? Any mistake in 
the action is also fatal to the client. In some cases there is ouly one action by which the 
plainttl could succeed, or, as it is called, ‘recover.’ There is one right action, and eight 
or nine wrong ones. In other cases there are two or more actions, either of which would 
enable him to recover; but generally some one is more appropriate than any other. But 
if the wrong action be brow: ght, the error cau neither be remedied by amendment, or re- 
paired in any other way: the plaintiff must go out of court; - id of course pay all the 


costs. If he chooses he m: 1y begin again. But this is not all the trouble: » plaintiff 
may have seve ral cause s of action, each p rhaps small in amount; one in deb/, another in 
as sumpsit, another i n trover. He cannot unite them in one suit, but is compelled to bring 


several suits. It is to the great advantage of the plaintiff to bring ouly one suit, instead of 
several suits, because the costs and expenses are generally according to the number of 
suits. His lawyer could not afford to bring several suits for the sume fee ge would be 
willing to take for one suit. Many of the expenses he must pay whi the *r he succeeds or 
iF atl ion, ana the like. 


) 


does not succeed—such as the costs of continuauces on his own ap 
If he fail in any of the suits, be has a i the costs generally to pay 
greatly to the advantage of the defendant to have one rather than several suits brought 
aguinst him, and for the same reasons. The court would also be benefited in the saving 
of time and trouble. But yet it cannot bedone. Now these absurditie s exist ; the plaintiff 
may unite as many causes of action as he pleases, if they all be in assum psi it—or all be in 
debt—or all be in trespass. And this he can do, although each cause of action be entirely 
separate and distinct. Thus he may unite in assumpsit a demand due by promissory note 
—another due by bill of exchange—another due for goods sold aud delivered—another 


’ 
| 
} 
i 


c 
n that suit. It is also 


due for work done—another on a promise to pay the debt ofa third person, &c. If there 
were one hundred different and distinct causes of action, they may all be joined. But if 
he have only three causes of action—one on a note under seal—oue a common promissory 


note—and a demand tor timber cut on his land, he must bring two separate suits; because 
the first is in debt, the secoud may be debt or assumpsit, and the third must be trespass. 
If he chooses to harass the defendant, be may bring three suits. 

“ The other method of bringing suits, which I propose to examine, is by bill in equity. 
As before remarked, when your lawyer determives that you lave a cause of action or 


claim for legal redress, he has next to determine whether it must be in /az, that is to say, 
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by some one of the actions before enumerated, or by a dill in equity. This is frequently 


a matter of great difficulty; yet the lawyer must de termine it, and at the peril of his client 
Lawyers will differ in opinion : Judges are but lawyers; and if upon the greatest r¢ Hlec- 
tion and examination, and after consultation with other lawyers, your lawyer should bring 
your suit at Jaw, and the judge should afterwards think it ought to 2 ive been brought in 
equ fy; or brings it in eqzwity, and the judge should think it ought to have been brought at 
law, there is neither amendment or other remedy which can avail to save the cause. The 
cause must go out of court. But it not unfrequently happens that the court of original 
jurisdiction (Circuit Court) thinks one way, and the appellate court (Supreme) thinks the 
other way. Thus I have known a suit brought at /arw after great adv ise sment, and prose- 
cuted for some two years; the Circuit Court then held that the plaintiff had a just and un- 
doubted cause of action; but that he had, as it is termed, misconceived his remedy :—he 
shonld have sued in equity. The 
against him for all the aun, and commenced again by bi 
his suit in equity some two or three years, the Circuit Court decid 
him adecree. Therenpon the meteaitan’ took an appeal to the Supreme Court, and after 
two years more, lo! that court held that he was right at first 
rsed the decree. 


» plaintiff there crag dismissed his suit, had judgment 
ll in equity. After prosecuting 
ed in his favor, and gave 


the suit had been there some 
and wrong then—that his remedy was at law and not in equity, and reve 
The plaintiff, called in equity the complainant, had all the costs of both courts to pay. By 
this time the defendant r: an away 02 - became insolvent (I have forgotten which), and there 
ended the matter. A difference of opinion between the Circuit and Supre me Courts, as 
to the remedy, is not very uncommon. It is a principal cause of the writs of error and 
appeals and consequent expeuses and delays attending the prosecution of our most incon- 
siderable suits. There is yet another, and in my opinion, a serious inconvenience arising 
from the same cause. It frequently happens that a person wishing to sue has two or more 
They cannot be joined 


causes of action—one or more aé jaw, and one or more in ¢ quily 
ht in one suit 


in one snit, auy more than two or more causes of action at law can be brong 
where different actions are required. The effect of this is to multiply small suits, and of 
course to multiply costs and expenses.” 


The correction of the abuses, where the Common Law, in particular cases, 
by reason of its code of general rules, wrought injustice, led to the creation of 
Courts of E quity, whic bi in a short time utterly destroyed the little common 
sense which law pleadings had left. Under these conflicting systems, with 
their different rules of construction and practice, the science of law became 
a mystery of fraud and deceit, and the fruitful mother of the rankest injustice. 
So great was the grievance of the Court of Chancery, that, in Cromwell’s 
Parliament,( 1653) a resolution abolishing this court passed without a division. 
In the debate on that resolution, it was said ‘ that for dilatoriness, charge- 
ableness, and a faculty of bleeding the people in the purse-vein even to their 
utter perishing and undoing, that court might co mpare with, if not surpass, 
any court in the world—that there were depending in that court twenty-three 
thousand cases, some of which had been there depending five, some ten, 
some twenty, some thirty years. That there had been spent therein many 
thousands of pounds, to the ruin, nay, utter undoing of many families: that 
no ship almost that sailed in the sea of the Jaw, but first or last put into that 
port: and if they made any considerable stay ‘the ‘re, they suffered so much 
loss that the remedy was as bad as the disease : that what was ordered one 
day was contradicted the next, so as in some causes there had been five hun- 
dred orders or more: that it was a mystery of wickedness, and a standing 
cheat.”’ 

The evils then so vigorously sketched over, and ever will be the inherent 
and necessary results of the system, and when at the Restoration this court 
was revived, it awakened to a more hideous deformity. Yet of it, we have 
been the mere copyists; and running through our code and practice, controll- 
ing our jurisprudence and often directing our legislation, are the fallacious 
maxims, delusive reasonings, and treacherous snares of English equity! Ifthe 
plan suggested by Judge Wells be adopted, the incubus would soon be re- 
moved, 
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“T propose to abolish the whole system of special pleading; all actions at law and all 
bills in equity; to have only one way of bringing a suit, whether it be for redress at law 
or in eq! rity, or b th. The plaintiff should file a petition to the court in pl iin English, 
without any particular form; without making any statements immaterial to the merits of 
the canse; and with mt any of that extreme nice ty aa particulat ity now used. This pe- 
tition wor nid embrace any cause of action either in law or equity, or both in law and equity; 
nor would it matter what apaghonhe action, . at law, would now be 1 ee 
nant—assumpsit—trespass, &c., &c., would all be j aie, if necessary to the plaintiff's case; 
snow or hear anything about those actions. 


or rather we would no longer | 
Ll and illustrated by an example. 


* This will be best explaine 
‘The plaintiff, we will suppose, has four ditferent canses of action as 


t the defend- 
ant. Three at law and one in equity, as we new prac tice. 

“Ist. A bond for the direct payment of money. The only action which could now be 
brought would be debt or covenant c 

“9d. A demand on a bill of exchange—the plaintiff as payee against the defendant as 
acceptor. The only action which could now be maintained would be assumpsit. 

‘3d. A demand against the defeudaut for trespass on land and cutting and carrying 
away timber. The only action which could now be brought would be trespass. 

“4th. An application to the court to compel defendant to convey a certain tract of land 
for which plaintiff had a title bond from defendant. This would be a bill in equity to 
compel aspecific performance of his contract. 

“By the method I propose, all these complaints or causes of action would be united in 


one suit. Thus: 


“To the Circuit Court of Cole county, John Jones petitions and shows that William Da- 
vis, the defendant, on the first day of January, 1846, executed a bond to the pl: aintift for 
the sum of one hundred dollars—dated on that day and payable one mouth after date, 
Which sum of one hundred dollars and the interest thereon is yet due the plaintiff, and he 
asks judgment against defendant for the same. 

‘« Plaintiff also states that one James Jones made and delivered to plaintiff a bill of ex- 
change in this State, dated on said Ist January, 1846, in which said James Jones requested 
defendant to pay plaintitf one hundred dollars at sight of said bill; and said defendant on 
the same day accepted ae bill by writing thereon. The amount of which bill, and the 
interest thereon, although the bill was afterwards presented to defendant and payment 
demanded, are yet due i. said defendant to said plaintiff, and he asks judgment against 
detendant for the same 

“ Plaintiff also states that on the first day of January, 1847, he was the owner of the 
north-east quarter of section 11, township ‘45 north, range 11 west, in Cole county, and 
defendant, without leave or authority from plaintiff, then went on said land and there cut 
timber to the value of one hundred dollars, and carried the same away. rintill asks 
judgment against defendant for all said damages done by defendant on said land. 


‘‘ Plaintitt also states that on said first January, 1846, defendant made a title bond to 
plaintiff, and therein bound himself to convey to P laintiff a good title in fee sir iple to the 
north-west quarter of section fs in township 45 north , In range 11 west, in Cole co inty, 
on the payment by plaintiff to defendant of $250, which plaintiff, about one month 

er, pall to said defendant, yet defendant has not couveyed the said land to pl rintiff. 
Plaintiff asks that defendant may be compelled to convey said | agreeably to said title 
bond, or that the court will do it for him. Said bond, bill of exchange, and title bond, are 
JoHN JoNEs. 


there- 


annexed to this petition. 


“Here is stated every matter and thing necessary to be proved to enable the plaintiff to 
recover. Undoubte dly anything which is not, under any circumstances, material to be 
proved, is unnecessary to be stated or alledged. That which absol itely required three 
separate declarations at law and a bill in eqnity, according to our present method of br ing- 
ing suits, is here embraced in one suit, and the petition does not cover one page of writing. 
Here are the costs and expenses of three suits saved, and in case they should be taken to 
the Supre me Court, the costs of three long cop ies of records and the other expenses saved 
also. But even these are the smallest advantages; for in svch cases ordinarily, questions 
would arise whether the proper actions were brought, and whether the remedies were at 
law or in equity; and, of course, if there were a mistake in either, the plaintiff would go 
out of court, besides having all the costs to pay; then we save the writs of error and Lae 
peals on those accounts, and the see-sawing for years between the Circuit and Supreme 
Courts) Whata world also of flourishing and rigmarole are dispe nsed with! What weed 
f fraud, covin, misrepresentations, conspiracies and combinations to defraud, the defend- 
ant is saved from! 

‘The next matter of inquiry is, what should be the proceedings subsequent to the peti- 
tion? If we proceed i . the ordin: iry method, we have several large volumes of the forms 
of these proceedings. Pleas w ithout end, curious, verbose, nice and technical; any mistake 
in which is frequeutly fatal. Then there are demurrers general and special, joimders in de- 
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mutrer, replications, re joinders, sur-rejoinders, rebutters, sur-rebutters, new assignments, &c 
&c. This was all, anciently, upon the supposition that the plaintiff would have but one count 
in his declaration, and that the defendant could mare (or at least need not have) but one plea, 
= that the matters in dispute would, by the declaration, plea, and subsequent proceed- 
ings, be brought to a single point of diflerence—called an isswe—being a matter alledged 
on one side and denied on the other side. This issue, if it were of matter of law, was tried 
by the court, if of matter of fact, by ajury. This was found not to do well, and several pleas 
were allowed in England by the 4th and Sth statue of Ann, and have for a great number of 
years been allowed inthis State. We also allow, by statutory provision, se veral re plications 
to each plea; so that the object of having but one issue has long amen been lost sight 
of. ‘Ten or fifteen pleas are not uncommon—consisting of every imaginable thing—so that 
the plaintiff knows no more of what the defendant relies on, than does the defendant of what 
the plaintiff relies on. Many pleasare filed which the counsel knows are either untrue in 
fact or bad in law. Bat as the plaintiff is bound to reply to the plea, specially, the defend- 
ant’s counsel freqnently catches him in a trap—if the trap will not catch im the Circuit 
Court, it may catch in the Si upreme Court. If the plaintiff takes isswe when he ought to 
demur, or demurs whe n he ought to take issve, or takes issue on an immaterial fact, he is 
caught inthe trap. Then comes the plaintiff’s turn to embarrass the defendant, by reply- 
ing many several matters to each plea. Witha half dozen of counts, a dozen of pl. as, and 
two dozen replications, and many demurrers, (submitted to in the Circuit Court, but kept 
for the Supreme Court), who can tell,in the contusion, how the cause will terminate? 
Here is prob ably filteen or twenty issues, each of which the jury must find for plaintiff o1 
defendant—or part for each. Then comes a hung jury; for although the jury can agree 
tor which coal to find ge nerally, yet they cannot agree which of the issues to find fo1 
plaintt? and which to find for de fendant. Then comesa writ of error, as matter eourse, of 
( valet ‘never you can get a jury to agree), and inasmuch as you cannot get two lawyers to 
agree on each of the points decided, so neither can you get the two courts to agree—and 
the judgment is consequeutly reversed. The coer the party depends not on the good- 
ness or justness of his cause, but on the skill of his lawyer. As Napoleon said in one 
of his Italian ec: am paig ms, ‘ Victory to the most skilful!’ I was ounce employed in connec- 
tion with very able counsel to defend a cause of considerable amount aml some intri- 
cacy. Both the law and the facts were clearly against us. But we agreed between 
ourselves, that there was no danger; for that no judgment could be obtained against 
our client in the Circuit Court, which could not be reversed in the Supreme Court. 
We accordingly always had verdicts against us; but the Supreme Court never failed to 
reverse. The pial util, worn down by many years of litigation, at last agreed to com- 
promise and give up balf his demand. So far, therefore, from the matter in dispute 
being simplified by having only one issue, as was originally contemplated, the matter 
has bec ome inconceivably cowplicat ed—and the whole object of special pleading is lost 
sight of. 

“ But the greatest hardship is that if the defendant be sned at Jaw, and he has a just 
defence, but is what is termed an equitable defence, he is not allowed to make it at 
law—or in that suit—but must let judgment go against him, and then bring a suit in 
Chancery to set aside that judgment, or enjoin it. As Jeremy Bentham said, ‘ The 


common law kicks the defendant into the ditch, and Chancery has to come and pull 


him out.’ But the defendant mast also pay all the costs of the suit at law. But he 
must have a lawyer to determine whether he can make his defence at law; for if he 
fails to make it at law—neglects, as it is called—when it might thus be made, he is for 
ever excluded, both at law and in equity, from making it. If bis counsel sLould un 
dertake to defend him at law, when the court thought the defence should be 

equity, ae must pay all the costs of the defence. But it not unfrequently happens 

the Circuit Court decides that his defence ma y be made at law, and he 

ingly ; ca the Supreme Court holds the contrary, reverses his judgment, and compels 
him to pay the costs of both courts. But the Cire ut Court sometimes decides that 
his defence cannot be made at law, and drives him out of court, and renders judgment 
against him. He then brings his suit in equity to set aside or enjoin the judgment at 
Jaw, and gets judgment in that court—called a decree. The opposite part 

appeal to the Supreme Court, which reverses the decree, on the ground that his de- 
fence was at Jaw, and not in equity. Now he is for ever precluded from making 
any defence, because he ‘neglected’ to make his defence at law; alihough the Circuit 
Court held that it could not and should not be made at law. In such cases (for I 
have known them occur), the courts hold that he ought not to have submitted to the 
decision of the Circuit Court, when it decided that he could not defend himself at law, 
but have taken a writ of error—reversed the Circuit Court—and then proceeded with 


yr? 


his defence at law ! 


y takes his 


What then is the remedy for all this hardship? Delay, expense, vexation, 
and cruel injustice! 
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“It is for the defendant when sued by petition, as before explained, for any matter 
either in law or equity, or both, to file bis answer stating his defence, whether that de- 
fence be a defence in law or equity, or both. There would be no distinction between pleas ; 
there would be an answer and nothing but an answer. There would be no form required 
—no nicety, no exceeding particularity, no technicality. The defendant might in his an- 
swer set up or claim an offset or oflsets. He might claim the decision of the court on 
any one or more of the causes of action stated by the pli iintiff in his petition, whether the ey 
were suflicient in law or equity to enable the plaintiff to recover. Thus, if the p lainulf 
claimed possession of a tract of land, the defendant in his answer might deny the title of 
the plaintiff, or set up nis own title, or do both: and this whether the defendant’s title 
was a legal or equitable one. And whichever title was the best would prevail. This 
may be done by a late statute of Missouri, in regard to New Madrid titles—which has 
been adopted in the United States Court by rule. The same reason which applies to New 
Madi ‘id title, or locations as they are calle d, applies to other titles. 
and now in all cases except New Madrid locations, the plaintiff 


‘ Heretofore in all cases 
The defendant having the equitable title was a liged 


eed in ejectment, on his / gal title. 
to let judgment go against him and pay all the costs, and then bring his suit in equity to 
set aside or enjoin the plaintiff at law from proceeding to enforce his judgment. Thus 
making two suits necessary to try one matter—that is, whether the plaintiff or defendant 


was enticed to the possession of a tract of land. But inasmuch as great numbers of our 


titles arose before the common law was in force in this State—when there were no sepa- 
rate systems of law and equity, the courts have great difficulty in telling what titles are 
legal and what equitable. ‘Al | these and similar difficulties and hards ships are prevented 


by the plan I propose. 
“lo make myself better understood, I will here give an answer to the petition before 


set forth:— 

“The answer of William Davis, defendant, to the petition of John Jones, plaintiff, states 
that the defendant fully paid the amount of said bond and interest thereon in said petition 
mentioned, to said plaintiff. And the defendant further states that he did not accept the 
said bill in said petition mentioned ; and the defendant further states that the said plaintiff 
neither is nor ever was the owner of the said north-east quarter section of land in said peti- 
tion mentioned, or in possession thereof; and also that defendant never eutered on said 
land or cnt timber thereon. And defendant further states that plaintiff did not pay him 
the said $250, in said petition mentioned, or any part thereof. Wituiam Davis. 

“Here is one answer to each of two causes of action at law, and to the cause in equity, 
and two answers to the other cause of action. The answer to the statement or complaint 
in equity, is in two lines!” 


Such is the outline of the plan of law reform recommended by Judge 
Wells; and although it may make the most radical change, it by no means 
follows that it is either unsound or impr acticable. E verything “around us, 
except the procedure of courts of justice, has felt the influence of reform. 
In every system of government, Pp jhilosophy, science, or social conduct, there 
is but one straight path, and th: at is Truth. To its fe arless spirit, (as a peo- 
ple ), we owe everything. Our free institutions are innovations, and the bulk 
of our legislation is but the correction or abolition of the errors of previous 
generations. Inquiry, experiment, and reform are the vital elements of 
republic, and when they cease to exist, we become ripe for despotism. Self. 
correc tiny g, and directe d in search of truth, their effect As controlled by com- 
mon sense ‘and the welfare of the community. Here t! Y per ple govern, and 
it is right that they should see and understand the ei iples as well as the 
operations of every department of the machine of government. 

We confidently believe that the plan suggested by Jud; ge Wells can be 
caress d out with ease and safety. The late “ Bankrupt Law” of the] Tnited 

tates in empowering the district courts in each district to prescribe suitable 
ier regulations and forms of proceedings in all matters of b are) y, de- 
clared that “in all such rules, regulations and forms, it shall be the du y of 
the said courts to make them as simple and brief as practicable, to the end 
to avoid all ——— expenses, and to facilitate the use thereof by the 
public at large.”’ Under this law the dockets of these courts were crowded, 
and although their process was simple and brief, we have never heard the 
slightest complaint that injustice had resulted from the absence of technica- 
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lity and special pleading. In one case we have known nearly twenty issues, 
involving the question of fraud in its most varied form, and conflicting titles 
to real and personal property acted on by the court and jury without a quirk 
or a quibble,—the whole merits of the case being understood by the jury and 
spectators, _ the decision satisfactory to all. In some of the states of the 
Union there are Probate Courts, which exercise exclusive jurisdiction on de- 
cedent’s estates, and often adjudicate cases involving large amounts; and 
also justices of the peace, who have an extensive jurisdiction in cases of debt, 
trespass, &c. ‘These tribunals try cases on the simplest forms of notice and 
appearance, and rarely make blunders except when they choose to be led 
astray by technicality. 

In relation to the effect of the proposed reform on the bar, our author re- 
marks :-— 


“T am altogether of opinion that none of our citizens would derive as much benefit from 
the proposed change as the legal profession. It is in vain that the lawyer has = voted, 
both as student and practitioner, so much labor and time to this branch of the law—his 
labors are not thereby ended—they are like the labors of Sisyphus, never to be ended. 
Books containing the prince iples and the forms are ever before him, and ever to be studied. 
The mere labor of drawing up the pleadings is Herculean. Yet they give him no useful 
information, or put an additional useful idea in his head. Instead of studying the laws of 
his country, as a most enlightened science, to be illustrated and enforced by the study and 
application of the civil law, the code Napoleon, the law of nations, constitutional law, and 
the laws relating to the science of government generally ; and embellishing his legal ac- 
quirements by an extensive acquaintance with the arts an d sciences—by which he would 
become a most enlightened and useful citizen, the admir ation of others and the pride of 
his country—instead of doing this, he is almost compelled by the system, to degenerate 
into a pettifogzing cx aviller about words and phrases and forms, which diminish his intelli- 
gence and usefulness; and, by the injustice of which he is the instrument, he becomes 
odious and his profe ssion disreputable. 

‘Let any gentleman of the profession look at the ex: im ed condition of Cicero and other 
ieaea lawyers before the science of faa: pleading was introduced into Rome, and 
contrast that with the condition of the 1 awyers in the latter days of the empire, so well 
described by Gibbon.” 


Why should not the American bar commence the work of reform? Why 
wait until it be done in England? There, no movement will be made, and 
the technical system will continue to exist until revolution overwhelms it in 
common with the other abuses, oppressions, and tyrannies of that government. 
The bar of this country exercises a deserved influence on the public te. 
and as a class is generally found on the side of liberal opinion. They can 
best reform the system, and give it life andenergy. Public opinion a ri- 
ously demands a ‘thorough and radical ch: inge, and if the bar hold back, the 


work must and will be done by inexperienced and unskilful hands. 





SONG. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF BERANGER 


“ Vous veillerez.” 


You will grow old, alas! my darling fair ; 

You will grow old, alas! and [ shall die; 
For me Time, sper ding o’er each wasted year, 
Seems in his spite with double pace to fly. 

May you survive me! yet, in age the same, 
Observe the lessons which I taught when y 
And, by your tranquil hearth, a good old dame, 

Repeat the songs which once your lover sung. 


When in your wrinkled brow the eve shall hail 
Few line’ring rays of all that charmed before, 
And youth, still eager for the tender tale, 
Shall ask what love your friend lamented bor 
Paint, if you can, the fierceness of its flame, 


It joys that maddened, and its doubts that stung 3 


And, by your tranquil hearth, a good old dame, 
Repeat the songs which once your lover sung. 


When they shall ask, Was his the art to please ? 
Without a blush you'll say, I loved him well. 

Did he ne’er play the traitor to your ease? 
With pride th’ injurious thought vou 

Oh! tell them how, with fond and feelir 


To softer tones his merry lute he strune; 


And, by your tranqgu arth, a fs wd old dla 


Dp ] , - . a . . 
repeat the songs which once your lover su 


You, whom I teach to weep for France’s wrong, 
Tell first the young, who soon may face her 
How | sung strains of hope a 1d elory lo Le 
To soothe my country in her waste of woes: 
Remind them how the Northern t mpest cam 


And bar’d the bays which twenty years had sprung: 


And, by your tranquil hearth, a good old dame, 
Repeat the songs which once your lover sung. 


Belov’d one! when my littl 


A charm around thy life’s « 
When on my portrait, each returning spring, 
Your feeble hand shall hang some 


ame shall fling 


eclining hours, 


{ 
i 
} 
l 


votive flow’r 
Look to the world on hie¢h—that viewless frame, 
Where we shall meet, eternal joys among 
And, by your tranquil hearth, a wood old dame, 


Repeat the songs which once your lover 


Recut: Y * 9a 
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WASHINGTON IRVING. 


Were the fabled temple of Fame for once to become a reality, and rear 
its cloud-piercing walls upon American soil, on its corner-stone, on its pil- 
lared arches, and on its loftiest pinnacle, would be inscribed the nate of 
Wasutneron Irving. He is one of the few individuals in the world whose 
fortunate lot it has been to impose weighty obligations upon a whole nation. 
The American people are his acknowledged debtors, and amid that glowing 
list of writers to whom they are beholden for the elevated character of their 
national literature, his name maintains a conceded pre-eminence, as distinct 
and decided, as th » unanimity with which it is accorded is singular and un- 
precedente 1. Seldom if ever has it been the fortune of an individual, known 
to the public o wily by his writings, to ingratiate himself so fully in their affec- 
tions. What magician shall unfold to us the secret of his mysterious power, 
and define that wonderful charm which pervades his writings, and holds the 
spirit spe ‘ll-bound beneath its influence?) The most careful analysis of his 
productions would probably fail to unmask the laughing fairy that lurks 
among the lines, and flies mocking at our approach. Like the philosopher 
of old, famed for his toilsome search after an abstract idea, we should be re- 
warded at best for such an investigation, by only a faint and unsatisfactory 
glimpse of the retiring fugitive. 

Humor, natural, pure and sparkling, is evidently the prevailing character- 
istic of his mind, and one which tinges with its li ght every other emotion. 
Not the coarser wit of a Cervantes, a Le Sage, or a Hood, exacting the 
tribute of frequent and boisterous laughter, but that quiet and subdued spirit 
of mirthfulness which holds the features perpetually relaxed, banishes care 
and vexation from the mind, and forces even Misanthropy to look upon the 
follies and crimes of the world, rather with the smile of pity, than the scowl 
of hate. 

Washington Irving, Diedrich Knickerbocker, Geoffrey Crayon, Fray An- 
tonio Agapida, or by whatever other name vine choosest to be. known, a 
million of grateful hearts extend to thee the glad voice of welcome, when- 
ever, from thy wanderings among the flowery fields of fiction, or in the soberer 
paths of real life, rendered scarcely less gorgeous by the sunlight of a bril- 
liant imagination, thou returnest, bearing choice treasures to their hands. 
We welcome thee! Once more, and again, we welcome thee to our homes 
and our firesides. We know thee not, save in thy writings, and in the mul- 
tiplied counterfeits of thy countenance which adorn our p irlors, stare at us 
from our cift-l books, and occasionally, in no Raphael tints, swing, creaking, 
before our village inn But we are not unmindful of those intellectual re- 
pasts to which we hai we been heretofore bidden, nor of the savory dishes 
served up to us in days of yore. Weare enchanted travellers in the classic 

vale of Slee py Hi iow. We are listening to the sound of the spirit howling 
among the lofty peaks of the Catskill. Side by side with the perplexed and 
bewildered sleeper we are descending its rugged steeps, mingling with the 
astonished throng who gaze in awe at his snowy locks and pendant beard, 
and in the midst of mirth, ready to give a tear to the “poor, weak, infirm 
old man,” who seeks in vain among the representatives of a new generation 
for the companions of his former years, and exclaims, in the plenitude of 


despair, ‘* Does nobody know poor Rip Van Winkle?’ We are at the 


village school, and in company with the village pedagogue. The hive-like 
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hum comes from the open casements, and the long-drawn voice of the 
teacher is heard afar upon the still summer air. The village church is before 
us, with its deacons devoutly nodding in their pews, and its droning preacher, 
as he dwells complacently upon his “ twenty- -ninthly,” mocking with his 
monotonous voice the murmuring streamlet that rattles without ; and with 
the listening spheres we are agaiu ‘silent before the harmony of a choir, to whom 
the perfection of melody is the nasal twang of its immortalized leader, the 
straight-haired, lantern-jawed, and slab-sided Ichabod Crane. 

Katrina Van Tassel, with her dimpled cheek and roguish smile, is before 
us, and the circle of spell-bound Mynheers, listening, beneath their cloudy 
canopy of smoke, to tales oft told of ghosts and goblins dire. We hear the 
midnight shouts of Brota Bones and. his dare-devil crew, and the rattling 
hoofs of the spectral steed are sounding in our ears. ‘The ancient governors 
of New Amsterdam are about us. Like Banquo’s shadowy train they come, 
linger awhile before our admiring eyes, and depart, leaving behind them a 
mingled remembrance of rubicund visages , pendulous chins, vast peripherys, 
half-acre waistcoats, multitudinous breeches, duck legs, flamingo hose, and 
broad buckled shoes, Peter the He: \dstrong, Walter the Doubtful, and 
William the Testy, come back to do homage to the faithful chronicler of 
their chivalrous deeds, and to threaten with objurg: itions, happily unknown 
to the present age, and scarcely less efficacious than their paper proclama- 
tions of old, the luckless wight who should impeach their own valor, or their 
historian’s truth, The great Ramm Rapelye is here. His chair of state in 
the village inn, and his thronging satellites are seen. His oracular voice, 
precede d by the earthquake like heavings of his mountainous frame, and ac- 
companied by volcanic smoke from his undying pipe, struggles huskily up- 
ward. Peechy Prauw, Wolfert Webber, and Dirk Waldron pass smilingly 
before us, followed by th: it “little dark mouldy man of medicine,” less dimi- 
nutive in name than in stature—the learned Doctor K nypperhausen. We 
see again the Black Fisherman, the midnight delvers after the goblin-guarded 
treasures of the Hudson, Dolph Heyliger, now with his spirit-guide, peering 
by moonlight into the haunted well, and now gloating over his stores of dis- 
interred gold, 

Lady Lillyeraft, Master Simon, the gentle Julia, Ready-money Jack, and 
Starlight Tom, are among us. The pale student of Salamanca again lies 
bleeding among his sheltered retreats, the beautiful Inez is rescued once 
more by her gallant lover from the dread familiars of the Inquisition, and 
sweet Annette De L: irbre, with returning reason, smiles again upon her lover 

and upon us. Bue kthorne, his booby cousin, and his tattered inamorata, are 
here, and here the romantic and erudite bandit of Crackscull Common. 
Nor is the Stout Gentleman absent from this shadowy assemblage. He 
passes, it is true, with averted face, yet displaying his drab-colored indispen- 
sables liberally to our view. 

The East too, the region of chivalry, the land of enchantment, the home 
of the genii, wnfolda at thy bidding its fairy treasures to our gaze. With 
thee we ‘dive into the iron-bound caves of the earth, to revel amid unimagin- 
ed splendors and wealth; we float through the air on the silken carpet of 
Solomon; we are whisked on enchanted steeds across measureless tracts of 
land; we watch the mystic sentinel on the lofty towers of the Alhambra, 
still poising his spear toward the distant invader, and we behold whole armies 
discomfited, and mighty victories achieved, by the simple touch of a lance on 
the magic: iI chess-board of the Arabian Sage. 

Nor is there need of fear lest, departing from these bright gardens of the 
imagination, filled with beautiful colors and fragrant odors and grateful 


sounds, into the utilitarian fields of real life, we shall find our guide and 
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companion dull or unprofitable. With him we have followed the fortunes of 
the derided and humble Genoese, seeking through a dozen courts the 
grudged and scanty aid of an enterprise, the glory of which shall endure 
when the name of king and monarch shall have become obsolete and un- 
meaning sounds, And even the readers of fiction, with all their gorgeous 
beauty, are for once surpassed in wild and romantic interest, by truths 
scarcely less wonderful than the tales of enchantment, as displayed in the 
pictures of one who disposes the lights and shades of history with a skilful 
hand, and enlivens the whole with the coloring of fresh and genuine feeling. 

With him and with his hero, we stand in imagination upon the darkened 
deep of the Santa Maria, amid the threatening billows of an unknown sea, 
a thousand leagues beyond the abodes of civilized man, where the very laws 
of nature seem to be changing around us, and the mutinous mariners, with 
pallid lips and trembling voice, beseech, entreat, demand an abandonment of 
the mighty project. We hear the extorted promise which purchases a little 
further forbearance. We watch the furrowed countenance and anxious 
eye of Columbus, as, in the solitude of the night and the sea, he sends his 
earnest gaze over measureless tracts of water, with all the energy of a hope 
long fruitlessly indulged, and destined now either to immediate and brilliant 
success, or to a failure complete, perfect and irretrievable. With him we 
catch the first faint glimmer of that distant light, flickering like a fire-fly 
across the distant waters, now hidden and now revealed by the roiling of the 
intervening waves. With suspended breath, with fast-beating heart, with 
giddy brain, we watch that beacon light, as the outcast Peri may be supposed 
to have watched the bursting effulgence from the opened gates of Paradise, 

proclaiming his trials and probations at an end. A stormy train of hopes 
and fears sweep lightning-like across the brain, and tuerge in the certainty of 
an overwhelming ‘bliss, as from ship to ship the hoarse shout of “ Land— 
land, land,” rings through the silent watches of the night. We see the 
awakened ‘sleepers come thronging to the deck,—we hear the tumultuous 
cheers that shake the pennant on ‘the lofty pe ak, and rouse the frightened 
sea-bird from his sleep upon the rocking billows; and amidst all we behold 
Columbus, the master spirit of this sublime ac hievement, who holds, as it 
were, the keys of a world in his hand, in the devotion of a silent, fervent 
and unutterable gratitude, dropping upon his bended knees, and turning his 
tearful eyes to Heaven. 

The first meeting of the inhabitants of the two hemispheres, as astonishing 
perhaps to each as would be the commingling of the citizens of different 
worlds, the miracles of art that delighted and appalled the one party, the 
wonders and novelties of Nature which enraptured the other, and the wild 
and magnificent imaginations which distorted the perceptions of both, were 
fit and aptly chosen themes for the romantic mind of Irving. While to the 
simple natives of the isles, the voyagers were transformed into gods, visiting 
with celestial armory the ‘abodes of men—the pseudo deities themselves, 
scarcely less simple ‘than their admiring companions, discovered more won- 
ders and prodigies than were ever known to Prospero’ s haunted isle. The 
summer seas, and summer skies of this island world, its exuberant and beau- 
tiful vegetation, its new and luscious fruits, the unrivalled brilliancy and 
beauty of its birds, flashing the sunlight from their plumage as they flitted 
among the fragrant groves, its boundless stores of wealth in gold and precious 
stones glittering ry in every stream, and begging to be garnered, were all sub- 
jects fraught with the true spirit of Poesy. The chivalry of the Spanish 
cavaliers, ‘their mingled devotion, patriotism, cruelty and avarice, the forti- 
tude of the Indian ‘martyrs, the world-like -ransoms of their princes, their 
conquest, submission, slavery, and decline, and the marked vengeance of 
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Deity upon their oppressors, were all themes fruitful of intense and exciting 
interest. Who reads, without a gratifying sense of its retributive justice, 
the fate of Bovadilla, the tyrant foe of Columbus, and his guilty coadjutors? 
While homeward bound, gloating over his stores of heart-stained gold, he 
heard afar the moaning of the rushing tornado, saw his whole fleet with 
flowing sail suce essively go down, and in the midst of treasures incalculably 

vast, yet powerless to save him, perished beneath that vengeance-gale of 
Heaven. That so signal a punishment should have overtaken the guilty, 
that Columbus himself should have rode out the same storm in safety, and 
that of the few vessels belonging to the shipwrecked fleet which also escap- 
ed its fury, one should have been preserved as it were by the sacred charac- 
ter of the treasures which it bore, being freighted with the wealth of the 
Discoverer, was too marked an interposition of Heaven to be overlooked by 
the most careless observer. Nor will those who are fond of tracing the 
finger of Providence in the outline of the world’s history, fail to discover the 
national retribution which has overtaken once haughty ‘Spain, and rendered 
her a by-word to the modern age. Once the mightiest and wealthiest em- 
pire of the civilized world, now shorn of ler colonial strength, impoverished 
in treasury, torn by intestine fe uds, forced but yesterday to behold a plebeian 
monarch on the throne of her F erdinands, she stands before us a pitiable 
spectacle of decayed grandeur, leading us to exclaim in the language of the 
prophetic proverb against ancient Babylon, ‘‘ How art thou fallen from 
Heaven, oh Lucifer, son of the morning !” 

If the discovery, conquest, and early ‘settlement of a new world have been 
thus happily delineated by the pen best fitted for their portrayal, the history 
by the same hand of stirring personal adventures, and vast individual enter- 
prise in our own age and land, has also proven a fruitful source of interest. 
The narrative of the several expeditions by land and sea to the mouth of the 
Columbia, the settlement of Astoria, the hardships endured, the fortitude 
displayed by the actors in that eventful drama, are subjects that will not 
readily be effaced from the mind of the reader. Ever conspicuous among 
these reminiscences must be the melancholy yet not ignoble fate of the Ton- 
quin and her gallant officer, whom we seem to see, with unflinching hand, 
applying the brand to the magazine of his captured ship, and terminating 
at once his own existence and that of a hecatomb of foes. Mr. Astor’s her- 
culean enterprise was one well worthy of its historian, and deserving the 
monument ‘‘more durable than brass,’’ which he has erected in its comme- 
moration. He who views great undertakings with a philosophic eye, will 
judge of them less by their results than by the motives which induced them, 
the genius displayed in their design, and ‘the proper adaptation of means to 
the required end. And whether we travel in imagination forty years back, 
and, standing beside one of the merchant princes of the me tropolis, look for- 
waed with him upon his gigantic scheme of trade and alonieabie: or 
whether, with the added lights of half a century, we look back upon the 
same mighty enterprise, we behold one in which the m: ignitude of the per- 
sonal and national interests involved, the clear conception, the bold design, 
and the lofty courage displayed in its attempted accomplishment, m: ike us 
forget the f failure to which, in common with many of the proudest efforts of 
human w isdom, it was subjected. Yet we may not pronounce that enterprise 
a failure which has had an important bearing upon the subsequent settlement 
of a great national controversy, and which, by a noble example of persever- 
ance under difficulties, has animated millions of the humbler pioneers of 
freedom in the great task of settling and civilizing the boundless regions of 
the West. 

One of the most useful, if not the most common traits of genius, is the 
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instinctive knowledge of its own powers, and a ready perception of the pur- 
suits best calculated for their display. Had Mr. Irving mistaken the bent 
of his own abilities so far as to devote his life to the acquirement of forensic 
eminence, or had he sought solely the fame of an orator or a statesman, it is 
more than probable that he would never have become greatly distinguished. 
As a mathematician he would not have disturbed the laurels of a La Place 
or La Grange; and in metaphysics, least of all, would he have edified or 
astounded mankind, He might, perhaps, have been a poet. Some of the 
highest elements of poetry are evidently his; yet we are bound to believe 
that there are wanting in the constitution of his mind other essentials indispen- 
sable to that great and much misconceived character. I say we are bound 
to believe this, because he has never once attempted an ascent into those 
lofty regions, where, like the bird of Jove, the Heaven-gifted bard wings his 
solitary flight, and seldom meets a rival or a peer. That the absence of all 
effort in this first department of genius is not owing to the want of a full ap- 
preciation of its importance, is proven by one of the most concise and brilliant 
eulogies both upon the art, and one of its two great English representatives, 
which ever mortal fingers penned, or mortal eyes perused. It has, doubt- 
less, been owing rather to too just, or perhaps too great a conception of the 
enterprise, that ‘he has forborne the attempt. W here others have rashly ad- 
ventured, and soared, Icarus-like, with waxen wings toward the sun, he has 
gazed in awe, and declined the mighty trial. “He laid his hand upon his” 

harp; “he remembered the battle, and did no more.’ 

If, therefore, Mr. Irving chose well the objects of his first intellectual 
efforts, it has been with a similar happy instinct that, in later years, his his- 
toric al theses have been selected. ‘There have been epochis in human history 
of strange and most fearful interest, and prolific of incidents to which even 
Fiction, tasked by the hand of Genius, can scarcely present a parallel. Such, 
as has been partly shown, was the discovery and early settlement of America, 
and such te some extent the era of the rise and early progress of that gigantic 

scheme of fraud and imposture originated by the false prophet of Mecca, 
and of the history of which, by the biographer of Columbus, the literary 
world are now in impatient expectation. 

The life of Mohammed by Washington Irving! What visions of delight 
flood the mind at the thought! What stores of long-buried lore, resc ued 
from the dust of ages by so experienced a literary delver, may we not reason- 
ably hope to see! 

A good history of the life and career of the founder of Islamism has long 
been a desideratum in literature. A religion which enlists under its banners 
so considerable a portion of the human race, however absurd it may be, can- 
not be considered insignificant. An authentic and reliable account of Mo- 
hammed himself, and of the spirit of his age and country, will go far to solve 
many of the mooted questions pertaining to his system. That the Meccan 

rophet, so far from being altogether an impostor, was at first rather the 
victim of blinding delusions, i is far from improbable. W nether or not his reli- 
gion can be considered, as has been believed, only a heresy from the Chris- 
tian faith, diverging from its original at an angle unusually large, is a graver 
point, and one far more important todetermine. The manifest and manifold 
plagiarisms of the Koran from holy writ ; the acknowledgment by its author 
of the prophetic character and divine mission of Christ, and the precedence 
impliedly conceded to Him, in the nocturnal journey through the seven 
Heavens, may go far, in connection with the idea of mental hallucination on 
the part of Mohammed, towards establishing the affirmative of this proposi- 
tion. It is not for us, with visions limited to so small a portion of the Di- 
vine operations, and understandings correspondingly minute, to decide upon 
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counsels guided by Infinite Wisdom, and having, perhaps, for their ultimate 
end, results that no stretch of human reason can grasp, and which no light 
of revelation has revealed. Whatever the follies and absurdities of the 
Moslem faith may be, it has been permitted of Heaven for a thousand years, 
and hundreds of millions have lived and died in the belief of its doctrines 
and the practice of its rites. It is no small consolation to the Christian to 
know, that they have believed also in Jesus Christ; not, perhaps, as a 
Divine Person, yet as the inspired messenger of Deity. They have tollowed 
Him, (like Peter at the cruc ifixion), ‘afar off;’ ’ and utterly repugnant to 
the spirit of our religion would it be, to doubt the ‘efficacy of the Great Atone- 
ment for those of them who, with a pure heart and good conscience, ‘after 

the manner that we call heresy, have worshipped the God of their fathers.” 

That the Old and New Testaments were inspired writings, although 
aitered and impaired by profane hands; that Christ himself predicted the 
advent of Mohammed, in his memorable promise of the Comforter, and that 
at His future coming, He himself would embrace the religion of Mecca, 
appear to have been among the peculiar and striking features of the Moslem 
faith; and there are not wanting among its disciples at this day, those who 
acknowledge that next to their own, the Christian religion, and especially 
the Unitarian, is the best in the world. How these facts can be reconcile- 
able with the spirit of hatred evinced among Mohammedans towards Chris- 
tians, it is needless to inquire. Some latitude in absurdities may be allowed 
to the believers in a creed which teaches the doctrine of the Sharp- -edged 
Bridge that leads to Paradise, long as the earth, and narrow as the lightest 
thread by which the spider di ingles from the ceiling; celestial fowls, whose 
heads tower ten thousand miles above their bodies, and whose crowing 
wakes the universe; and angels, of dimensions so exceedingly ample, that 
their eyes are a million of miles asunde r,—are not among the features of a 
faith so rational, that we may look for any remarkable consistency of conduct 
among its followers. And when Mohammed himself asserts that he saw in 
the seventh heaven a celestial being favored with seventy thousand heads, 
each of which contained seventy thousand mouths, while they in their turn 
possessed a similar complement of tongues, and the tongues of voices, we 
certainly need not consider the modern Muftis in any serious danger of 
transcending their original in extravagant teachings, 

It has been said that Mohammed professed to believe himself foretold in 
IIoly Writ. It is with a grave but striking irony that the Christian theolo- 
gian admits his claim. He was foretold. Not indeed as a prophet of the 
Most High, but as that Anti-Christ ‘‘ whose power should be mighty, who 
should destroy wonderfully, and who should stand up against the Prince of 
princes.” It is believed that the same high authority, as well as the present 
religious and intellectual aspect of the wo orld, indicate the : — aching ter- 
mination of this great delusion. There are many of course, to whom this 
subject, in its religious bearings, possesses but little interest. Yet as an 
important part of the annals of the world, fraught with instruction to the 
general student, and above all to the student of human nature, as illustrative 
of the spirit of an age in other particulars of momentous interest, we venture 
to predict that the forthcoming life of Mohammed will possess an interest 
unequalled in modern biography. At the era of the rise of Islamism, the 
world was entering into the penumbra of that great moral and intellectual 
eclipse which so soon afterwards became total; and upon such an age, 
‘‘when darkness covered the land, and thick darkness the people,” the light 
of history will rest with a peculiar brilliancy. For such a work it is unne- 


cessary to bespeak attention, for a book must be indeed attractive, when its 
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subject is one which would be fascinating in the hands of any author, and 
its author one who is brilliant upon any subject. 

In concluding this desultory article, the writer disclaims so idle an ex- 
pectation as that of adding aught to the world-wide fame of Mr. Irving. 
The man who has been pronounced by the autocrat of English literature 
“the best living writer of English prose,” stands in little ne ed of additional 
eulogy. If we have uttered ‘‘ bulky words of admiration vast,” it has not 
been in the spirit of adulation, but with an honest enthusiasm of feeling, 
which, it is believed, while it represents the views of the present age, is but 
forestalling the first whisperings of that mighty voice with which posterity 
will speak. Nor need we be much solicitous of overrating the extent of 
our obligations to our distinguished countryman. If, as moralists say, no 
good action and no evil deed was ever without its imitators, with equal cer- 
tainty may the same position be predicated of every successful effort of mind. 
Excellert himself, Mr. Irving has been the cause of excellence in others; 
and blind and unobservant indeed must he be, who cannot perceive the traces 
of a kindred and transmitted genius in one who has more recently stormed 
the ‘‘ Himmalah of Fame,” and who, even now, loitering on its lofty summit, 
sports with all the passions and feelings of mankind Charles Dickens ts a 
disciple of Washington Irving. Let those who will, believe that he has 
transcended the teachings of his tutor; it is enough for us to know what so 
many points of contiguity plainly proclaim, that the young English novelist 
must have started on his career deeply imbued with the intellectual spirit of 
Irving, and emulous of a similar fame. Thankless indeed would be the task 
to enkindle, on such a topic, a spirit of sectional jealousy ; yet it becomes us to 
be faithful guardians of a reputation intimately connected with our national 
character. but, fortunately, we can concede to each the proper meed of 
admiration, without detracting from the merits of either, for Genius knows 
no country, and bounds her empire only by the stars. 


FRENCH CRITICS AND YANKEE FOIBLES. 





Attuouen English writers, of a certain class, have lionized themselves 
greatly in attempting to portray American manners, and in so doing, have 
indulged a malicious pleasure in pounting ry out fanc ied defects ina pe ple 
whose rising strength and glory are the more conspicuous amid the waning 
splendors of the British Empire—few continental travellers have followed 
their example. We have had, indeed, the philosophical work of De pei 
ville and the stately volume of ‘Von Raumer; but few Kuropeans have followed 
the garrulous and conceited example of the English tourists. All these lat- 
ter have sought to make game of American manners; but by a singular 
fatality, they have only px ointed out peculiarities of which the middle classes 
of England afford the most marked examples. It has therefore been the 
case, that while affecting to deride the Americans, they have only exposed 
their own foibles, to the great amusement of the higher classes of their own 
countrymen. The impressions of a Parisian courtier are of necessity far 
different from those of the majority of English tourists, who, in their own 
aristocratic society, scarcely rise to the middle class. His conceptions are 
more just, being less warped by prejudice ; his views more elevated and 
enlarged, and his opinions deserving of far more respect than the narrow 
and spiteful conceits of an Englishman, 
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Mr. Charles de Boigne, author of the sketches before us, is of one of the 
first families of France, and become distinguished for his talents as a writer, 
He visited America in the execution of a mission for the government of 
France, and in the course of his official business, collected the materials 
which he has given to the world in a series of most lively and spirited essays 
upon America. His impressions upon the whole seem to be correct, al- 
though at times he is somewhat disposed to exaggeration, or to make the 
most of an idea suggested by any novelty that may have presented itself. 
.That America, with its perfect equ: lity of men and things, presenting no 
means of distinction among individuals other than wealth, should offer to the 
citizen of an aristocratic country much to criticise, is not singular. But 
there are also many peculiarities of manners growing out of the origin and 
nature of our institutions that strike the observer strangely, because he has 
been entirely unprepared for them as a consequence of our political organ- 
ization. Perhaps he is most forcibly struck with the freedom from 
constraint, perfect self-possession, knowledge of the world, and self-reli- 
ance exhibited by the young ladies of America. In Evrope, young 
ladies receive a reserved, secluded and conventual education, in accordance 
with the traditions of by-gone ages, and in their transition from girlhood to 
matrimony, display a timidity and i ignorance never encountered under simi- 
lar circumstances in the United States. In the former case, marriage is 
but an emancipation from constraint, and pleasure is seldom sacrificed for 
maternal duties. The young mother in the United States, on the other 
hand, ceases to find in the frivolities that have attracted her girlish atten- 
tion, ‘the true source of permanent happiness. She eagerly ‘enters upon 
higher duties, not as a matter of submission and sacrifice, to make which, 
strong reasoning powers must be called to her aid, but from a noble 
desire to take part in the great business of life. She quits the frivolities of 
youth and enters upon the duties of mature age with the same eagerness that 
our young men put aside boyish amusements, and press into the business of 
life with its load of cares. ‘It is this which astonishes not only the tourists 
of Europe, but her philosophers also. They cannot divest themselves of the 
ideas of the frivolous nature of women, which the corrupt atmosphere of 
aristocracy has firmly implanted ; and they behold with amazement the inde- 
pendent bearing of American ladies, while they involuntarily give utterance 
to profound homage to their virtues. These impressions are conveyed in the 
following sketch of M. de Boigne, whose union with an American lady 
doubtless enables him justly to appreciate the high character of her coun- 
trywomen : 


FLIRTATIONS. 


Flirtation is an English word which can be explained, but not literally 
translated. F Virtation i is the conduct of two young people of op posite 
sexes, who are pleased with each other ; who seek each other’s society ; 
who exchange little attentions, little billets, little gallantries, wishus 
thinking of marriage, and yet without thinking of mischief. If the word 
Hlirtation is not French, it ‘deserves to be so. We, who in reference to 
horses, have borrowed so many words from the English language, why 
ihn we not borrow one or two in reference to women? We havethe 
words handicaper, stepper,—let us make, then, the word fleurter. Our 
French term coqueter seems somewhat hi rsh, while a woman who flirts 
appears to exerc ise the most legitimate and charming of her rights. With 
us, cachemires and flirtations belong to the married women—in America, 
on the contrary, they are the privileges of young girls. How delightful 
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is the life of a young girl in this classic land of flirtation! All that is re- 
quired of her is to be “sufficiently pretty. Whether poor or rich, she re- 
ceives the same homage, and as often as she pleases, finds opportunities 
for flirtation, in all honor and honesty, indeed, for to flirt does not mean to 
love, still less to admit improper intimacies. To protect themselves 
against an excess of liberty, the young girls have only the instinct of 
danger; yet the papas and mammas of America never meddle with the 
loves of their daughters. 

Let us inquire into the life of a young girl, a fashionable, of Baltimore. 
It is eight o’clock in the morning. Lucy enters the dining-room, throws 
her arms about her father’s neck, kisses her mothe sr, and takes her seat at 
the table amid the numerous companions whom heav en has given her, in 
the shape of brothers and sisters. Lucy is eighteen or twenty years of 
age; she is a pretty, blooming little creature ; she has black hair, a slen- 
der hand, but a foot less distingué. Between her two cups of tea, a do- 

mestic hands her, re spectfully, upon a silver salver, a little billet, too 
highly perfumed and too coquettish in its Scion, to come from a fe sale 
friend. Lucy opens the billet, reads it and answers it; and neither 
the model of fathers, nor the pharnix of mothers, thinks of inquiring into 
the contents of the fragrant missive. 

Breakfast over, Lucy ascends to her chamber; arranges her hair, chan- 
ges her dress, and then, with a book in her band, descends to the parlour. 
Soon the door opens, nd a young man of smiling mien advances to press 
the pretty hand which Lucy ‘familiarly holds outto him. They take their 
seats upon the same sofa ; they enter into conversation. The young man 
and the young girl are engage dina regular flirtation, as they say, when 
they would express an intim: acy which has lasted for a mo nth, a week, or 
aday. Inthe very height of this interesting conversation, ‘the father’s 
face sudde nly ¢ ap pears at the door; but scarcely has he cast his eyes upon 
the young couple, when he retinas hastily, greatly ashamed at his indis- 
cretion. Although disturbed in her conversation, Lucy, always amiable, 
runs after the author of her days, brings him back, and introduces — 
toher friend. Slight as is the restraint imposed by the presence of 
Baltimorean father, the conversation soon languishes, and Lucy puts an 
end to the sitting, and with a graceful gesture of adion to her father, dis- 
appears with her beau. During the day Lucy may or may not return 
beneath the paternal roof. 

But it is on ball days that Lucy’s triumph shines out in all its glory. 
From early morning bouquets are brought in succession to the house. 
Among them all Lucy must choose. For one happy man she will make 
ten unhappy ones. What matters that? Lucy need not hesitate. The 
indifferent bouquets will form a gar'and for her robe; as for the bouquet of 
the preferred—ot the beau, who reigns forthe moment upon the surface of her 
heart, it will flutter all the evening from her hand to her lips. A young 
girl who is engaged ina flirtation, has no time toamuse herself at a ball; 
sne owes her entire self to her fleurteur. Lucy dances only with Robe rt, 
she talks only with Robert, she smiles only upon Robert. After Lucy’s 
example, each young girl hes ber Robert, an arrangement which renders 
a ball in America an assemblage of pairs, where they prattle, two and 
two, behind the curtains—where they sup almost from the same plate, 
after having for the whole evening, clasped the same waist, and pressed 
the same hand, Of course, the papas and mammas are rigidly excluded 
from these balls; they take care of the house, retire early, thinking of the 
triumphs of their dear child. The married women bow to the same sen- 
tence; they watch over the cradle of their latest born. What should they 
do at a ball? They are no longer allcwed to flirt. 
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But it is three o'clock in the morning; all these young heads need re- 
pose. Their departures are arranged gaily. They enter the same 
barouche, always three of the one sex, and three of the ‘other. But which 
teuder couple shall be disunited the first? Which young girl shall be 
left at her house before her companions! that is the question. Each one 
wishes to be the last ; they have many things yet to say toeach other! And 
it is so pleasant to ride through the street in a ball dress, in an open car- 
riage, in the dead of winter, in the middle of the night, in a temperature 
of Siberia. 

Suchis Lucy’s life; she dances and flirts away the winter at Baltimore 
she dances and flirts awi iy the summer at Newport or Saratoga. But a 
years glide on, and Lucy is so happy in her state of maidenhood, that she 
has forgotten to marry ; she does not perceive that sle has been flirting 
for a lustre, perhaps for two. Lucy is still charming ; her eyes shine with 
the same brilliancy; her complexiou has lost nothing of its freshness ; 
she still wears the same number of bouquets attached to her ball dress, 
Sull, one morning, she wakes up in an ill-humor; she has slept badly ; 
she has been dreaming of marriage, of a husband, of ‘children. Her dream 
affords her matter for reflection ; she looks back upon ber life, she numbers 
the numerous flirtations which have crowned her career, and, at last, she 
shadders as she thinks upon the past. Lucy does not wish to die an old 
maid; her resolution is taken, she will marry. Fortunately her heart is 
caught; that heart which she only intended to lend, she has given away, 
and the husband will not be long in making his appearance. These grave 
reflections ripen for some days in Lucy’s bead, and one evening she 
deigns to hold the following conversation with her respected parents. 

Lucy.—By the by, my father and mother, | am going to be married. 

Father and Mother—My daughter, 1 approve of your choice. May we 
know whom - are to espouse ! 

Lucy.—Mr. A———. 

Father and Mother.—-1 am not acquainted with him. 

Luey.—I\ will introduce him to you; he is a charming man. He has 
taken lessons in the Polka in Paris from Cellarius, and then he does a 
large business with China. 

Father and Mother—Mr. A——— appears to me to be an excellent 
match. 

Lucy.—l love him, and he loves me; we love each other, and he has a 
hundred thousand dollars, 

Father and Mother-—My daughter, you are an angel! 

And Lucy marries ; and of Lucy tis flirt, of Lucy the gid ly, the frivo- 
lous, of Lucy the coquette, nothing now remains. Lucy is now a wile, 
devoted to her husband, devoted to her children. In oe second life, 
which bears so little resemblance to the first, she is not less happy than 
before. She does not seek her happiness, she docs not find it in the 
hundred thousand dollars, which she jingled somewhat loudly in the ears 
of paternal vanity. Lucy claims to have espoused a man, and nota strong 
box; she loves her husband for himself and not for his dollars ; and, if 
poor, she would still have chosen him. Lucy has not married to have 
diamonds or equip: age; she has married from love; so much the better if 
riches come with it. 

The same contempt for money is met with in almost every young Ame- 

can girl. They have not yet profited by the lessons given them by the 
eines hunters who follow their steps. Their only embarrassment is to 
choose. A genuine court crowds around them, applauds their slightest 
words, lavishes flowers upon them, and plays the guitar beneath their 
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windows. But this crowd of suitors have taken the precaution to obtain 
information concerning the dollars of the father or mother-in-law. In 
America, very few women can boast of a husband, who before marriage 
has not asked the question: ‘‘ How much is she worth?’ precisely as if 
he were purchasing a horse or a house.” 


The aristocratic notions of the French courtier, seem to have been some- 
what scandalized at the want of splendor in and about the Presidential 
mansion. He thinks that in Europe, where they ‘‘ call things by their right 
names,” that it would be called a “ castle,” a“ palace,”’ or a “ hotel.” He 
does not seem to have decided, however, which would have been the “ right 
name.” It certainly, in our judgment, is not a castle, since it was never 
intended for fortification, nor for the residence of a Prince. It cannot bea 
palace, because of the very objection urged against it by the Baron, are an 
utter want of all magnificence. It is simply a large white house, built for 
the use of the chief magistrate, and is therefore called the “ whith house.” 
And that seems to be the right name, although Europeans find it 
difficult to conceive a right idea in relation to it. It does not ap- 
pear that the Baron urges the absence of guards as an evil, but he 
merely regrets the want of that pomp, which a few fantastically dressed 
idlers might aid in promoting. Their utter uselessness he admits, 
in the fact that although the “ house is open to all visitors,” none abuse the 
liberty.” In the want of pomp, of expensive furniture, of elegant entertain- 
ments, and all the parade of power, the people of France, for whose infor- 
mation the letters of the Baron were published in the newspapers of Paris, 
may learn the true secret of republican greatness. The people of the Uni- 
ted States do not permit a ruler to draw into the hands of the government 
the proceeds of the national industry, and expend it in courtly pomp and in 
gross corruption for the support of arbitrary power. If they err on the side 
of economy, it is less dangerous than to be too lavish of money. The people, 
in the exercise of universal suffrage, permit the government to draw from 
the nation no more than strict economy in the administration of government 
requires. All the offices of government, at home or abroad, are on a re- 
publican scale of salaries; and regrets are often expressed by foreigners 
and by weak and silly tourists in Europe, that the salaries of our ministers 
do not suffice to allow them to vie with the splendor of despotic envoys; 
if because the people of Europe are robbed by their rulers to keep up a 
splendid show of King-craft, that therefore the people of the United States 
are to countenance it by permitting their ministers to follow such examples. 
The influence of United States customs is beginning to make deep impres- 
sions in Europe, and the people will ere long reflect that if lavish government 
expenditure is not necessary to our greatness, it may not be so to theirs. 
The gallant Frenchman does far less than justice to his own discrimina- 
tion when he mistakes the native dignity and genuine politeness of the 
mistress of the White House for a fictitious hauteur acquired through the 
influence of a few years of power. By such insinuations, it would seem that 
he sought to flatter his sagacity at the expense of his judgment. 


THE WHITE HOUSE. 


The President of the United States lives in Washington, in a dwelling, 
which, in Europe, where they are accustomed to call things by their right 
names, would be termed a castle, a palace, or, at least, a hotel ; but these just 
appellations are too aristocratic for fastidious democrats; they are quite 
willing that the President should inhabit a castle but they are far from being 
willing to avow it, and they have christened the presidential abode by the 
name of The White House. E uvery citizen has the right to appear when 
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he pleases at the White House. The President is accessible to all; there 
is no need of an official introduction ; each introduces himself; all etiquette 
is reduced to this simple formality. U Jpon New-year’s day, or on the fourth 
of July, the anniversary of American Independence, the White House is 
thron; ged with visitors of a more mixed character than usual. On these 
days of formal rece ption, it is not uncommon to see a hackman, who is in 
waiting before the door, entrust his horses to the care of a brother w hip, 
and enter to clasp the President familiarly by the hand, and the latter returns 
his clasp with as much cordiality as if he were receiving a member of con- 
gress, or a foreign ambassador. Still, this ultra republican familiarity does 
not prevail on ordin: ary occasions. E ivery Tuesday and Friday the Presi- 
dent’s doors are open to all visitors; but hackmen and the like, do not abuse 
the liberty ; they absent themselves of their own free will ; for there are neith- 
er body guards, nor soldiers, nor even valets to interpose between the Pre- 
sident and the lowest citizen. In Paris, there is not a man, with the petty 
annuity of five or six thousand francs, who would venture to live in a house 
so ill guarded ; it is true, that the furniture at the White House stands in no 
fear of robbers, The saloon might be taken for that ofa retired wood mer- 
chant. An old piano which has seen several generations of Presidents and 
Lady-Presidents, a few straw chairs, six mahogany arm-chairs, two sofas, a 
lamp, curtains of white muslin, a crystal lustre, the portrait ob/;gato of 
Washington—this is all. Mrs. Polk does the honors of this sumptuous sa- 
loon with a kindness which merits better furniture. She rises, converses, 
shakes hands, is very amiable, above all, she endeavors to be so. But two 
or three years of power cannot pass over the head of a woman, without 
changing her somewhat, were she an angel of humility. It is in vain that 
Mrs. Polk endeavors to be familiar, to be humble—even her familiarity, her 
humility, exhales a queenly perfume. Royalty, presidency, if you will, 
stamps its elect with an indelible impress, and a woman would not be a wo- 
man, if she continued in the White House, to be the same being that she 
was in her home, in Kentucky or Tennessee. Mr. Polk is very constant in 
his attendance at his wife’s soc¢rees ; it requires grave occupation to prevent 
him from being present at them. At these rewnzons, neither cakes nor ices 
are served up. In any other house this parsimony would appear singular ; 

but the President’s sal: ary would not suffice to satisfy the hunger and thirst 
of the multitude which would throng his rooms, if a public collation were 
given twice or thrice a week at the White House. As to the President’s 
equipages, they are far from requiring a numerous crowd of coachmen, val- 
ets and grooms. If he orders the horses to be harnessed, his orders run no 
hazard of being misinterpreted ; he owns nothing but an Americaine, a car- 
riage open to the wind, which is defended from the rain, the sun, the cold, 

only by flying curtains of leather. ‘Two peaceable horses draw his vehicle. 

Mr. Tyler, pronment by chance, was less modest; two horses were not 
sufficient for his dignity ; he r required four, although with him this was 
prompted less by personal vanity than by indulgence for his young wife. 
Although of a mature age, Mr. Tyler hi id just contracted an unexpected mar- 
riage, and he sacrificed to aristocratic tastes which were not his ow n, and 
which Mrs, Tyler shared with many others. 

Aristocracy, daily, makes progress with these men, who have a horror of 
the word cast/e ; and if it has not yet gained a footing in political life, it re- 
lates, for this check, upon private life. Nothing is more true, than that 
Americans have the greatest respect for titles ; unfortunately they are with- 
out aristocracy of birth, and there remains only the aristocracy of money 
and the aristocracy of the uniform. A general, a colonel, even of the mili- 
tia, is, in their eyes, quite a personage, a lord indeed. General Cass, Colo- 
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nel Thorn, both well known at Paris, have never commanded any other sol- 
diers than the militia. 

General Taylor will doubtless succeed Mr. Polk, and he will owe his elec- 
tion as much to the prestige of his military rank as to his victory at Buena 
Vista. Is Taylor a whig? is hea democrat? No one knows, he does not 
know himself. Some too eager politicians have already questioned him as 
to his political opinions. He plac od his hand proudly upon his sword, “. 
am General Taylor, ” he replied, ‘‘T am the conqueror of Buena V ista.’ 
This gasconade has satisfied all inquirers, and Taylor will be elected Presi- 
dent, without having made any other r politic al confession of faith than this. 
This enthusiasm for the worthy general, is owing, also, to another cause, 
to that spirit of opposition whic h animates the American people igaiust Mr. 
Polk. Whether justly or unjustly, they accuse the President of having treat- 
ed the principal hero of the Mexican war with less consideration than was 
due him, and Taylor manages this species of disgrace into which he has fal- 
len with great skill. Fin uly, both the friends and enemies of the adminis 
tration, both whigs and democrats, call loudly for the general as their next 
President—all wish to sce, at their head, an illustrious warrior. 

In the meanwhile Mr. Polk wields the sceptre at the White House, but 
so modestly that he does not even accept the title of Excellency, which 
certain flatterers would be proud to bestow upon him. Mr. Polk cannot be 
reproached with having yielded to that vanity which is so common to men 
in power. He may have lost something of his popularity, but not because 
he has assumed the airs of a petty king, not because he has offended the 
republican susceptibilities of the country. Still he maintains a powerful 
party in Congress, where he has to contend neither against a systematic 
opposition, nor a war @ outrance, 

Poor Mr. Tyler, whose name incessantly occurs when there is question 
of an unpopular President, permitted himself to be styled E xcellenc y, and 
almost my lord. In the intimacy of subaltern officers, in the bosom of a 
phantom court, he consoled himself for the humiliations which were heaped 
upon him, both in the Senate and in the House of Representatives. In 
Congress accusations were showered upon him, and upon his cabinet; in 
the streets, caricatures rendered notorious the few friends which remained 
faithful to his political fortunes, and the witticism which styled them the 
Omnibus Party, because an omnibus would have comfortably contained 
them all, met with prodigious success, and was longer in vogue than is 
usually the case with pleasantries of this description. On the day when 
Mr. Tyler retired from power, a vast ery of joy arose from the American 
people. Mr. Polk, on the contrary, will witidraw from public affairs with 
the honors of war. He will not carry with him, into his retirement, the 
maledictions which still echo in the ears of Mr. Tyler; he will not be ac- 
cused of having sold offices to the highest bidder, of having demoralized 
and scandalized the country ; his sole crime will be this war with Mexico; 
a war of successes, of victories, which in a few years will be his fairest 
title to glory. He will not be re-elected, but what other would have been 
in his place? At the present day, eight years are no longer requisite for 
the popularity of a man in office to ripen, to fall and perish. Matters are 
settied more quickly now ; and General Taylor himself, no more than Mr. 
Polk, will obtain the honor of a-re-election. He will learn how heavily 
four ye ate of the presidency weigh upon the meee of aman. Jt/ngs grow 
old quickly at the White LIouse, and are replaced as quic kly. The furni- 
ture alone grows old, without being replaced. Some of ecunomy are so 
deeply rocted in the minds of the people, that a President would not ven- 
ture to replace the furniture of the White House, which hus been in use 
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since the time of Jefferson, and even of Washington. We have spoken of 
the reception-room of the President’s dwelling ; ‘the private apartinents are 
still more simple. Mr. and Mrs. Polk occupy naked and unfurnished 
chambers, which a sub-prefect of the fourth class in France would not 
deign to inhabit. But we will leave it to one of our compatriots to narrate 
a visit which he paid to Mr. Polk.” 


‘« * * * After traversing several corridors, I reached the cabinet of 
Mr. Walker, the nephew, the President’s secretary. Mr. Walker is ac- 
quainted with the erratic habits of the aged negro; he tolerates them, and 
even repairs their consequences when he is not too busily occupied. He 
had the kindness to announce my presence to his uncle, Mr. W alker, or 
Colonel Walker, as he is entitled by courtesy, although he is not even a 
sub-lieutenant. ‘He i is a young man, of fair complexion, pale, graceful, and 
with an air of intelligence in his glance. Thanks to him, the President 
was informed that I was in attendance, and what was more important, the 
visitor, who had fastened himself upon him, was informed of it also. The 
President is too polite, too much of a republican, to dismiss a visitor. He 
is not gifted with those significant glances, those gestures of farewell, 
which our statesmen do not hesitate to abuse after a few short moments of 
audience. 

As soon as the office-seeker, or friend of the President had retired, the 
latter rang the bell for his negro. Receiving no answer, Mr. Polk suspect- 
ing the difficulty, came himself to meet me, and this, I assure you, without 
the slightest display of anger or ill-humor. Mr. Polk is not tall; his gray 
eyes are quick and animated, his manners are those of a gentleman, his 
smile is intelligent and arch. He gave me his hand, and made me take a 
seat beside him at a table near which he usually sits, and we entered into 
conversation, for one can converse with the President of the United States. 
In Europe it is different; on similar occasions one replies, but one does not 
converse. Mr. Polk does not speak French; Ido not think that he has ever 
visited France ; but he appears full of sympathy for our nation, and I do not 
see why he should take the trouble to conceal the truth; from time to time 
he interrupted himself, and turned aside his head to obey a necessity, as inex- 
orable for a President who chews, as for the humblest citizen. 

After a longer interview than I had hoped for, I left Mr. Polk. Born in 
a land where the personal simplicity of the head of the government has 
been unable to avoid the requirements of etiquette, I admired those man- 
ners, so dignified, so patriarchal, that complete absence of display, of 
valets, of ceremonial. The time will come when this simplicity will dis- 
appear, when the vanities of Europe will cross the ocean, and install them- 
selves at the Whete House. To-day, matters are still as they were in 
the infancy of the republic. All the men who have enjoyed the honors 
of the presidency, have been contented with the real power which they ex- 
ercised, without clinging to external forms, to the puerile enjoyments of 
idle etiquette. An inc ident in the life of General Jackson, is a most frank 
expression of this remarkable simplicity of manners. 

It was during a summer of his second term of office. The general 
was in the country with a few friends, together with Mr. Pageot, then sec- 
retary of legation, now minister to the United States. They were about to 
take their seats at table. Suddenly, a man arrives, a demi-genileman. ‘The 
valise under his arm denotes the traveller. He enters; he is acquainted 
with no one; no one is acquainted with him; he knows only that he is in 
the house of the President of the Republic, and that suffices. Dinner is 
announced ; the unknown tosses his valise into a corner, and advances 
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without ceremony, to take his seat, or rather that of another. 
geot testified his astonishment in a low voice : 

** Pay no attention to it,” said the President, parodying a celebrated re- 
ply; “it is only a guest the more.’ 

It was more than a guest the more, for he ate enough for several guests, 
and guests who have not eaten for a week. To make up for this, he did 
not utter a word; one cannot well do two things at once. The general, 
however, wished to satisfy himself if the unknown were really dumb. 

** My friend,” he said to him, “ you come from—from—” 

“From Kentucky, sir,” replied the unknown; and he fell to eating 
again. 

At the word Kentucky the general started. At this time they were 
holding an election in Kentucky, in which he was warmly interested. 
Two candidates contended for the suffrages of the district which was 
to elect a representative to Congress. One of these was a friend, the other 
a warm enemy of the President. 

“ Ah,’’ resuined the general, “‘ you come from Kentucky !” 

Here the traveller kept silence ; ; he was too sparing of his words to reply 
twice to the same question. 

“Why, then,” continued the President, without allowing himself to be 
discouraged, “ you bring news of the election of—” 

‘ iee--mif,”? 

** Who, then, has been elected ?”’ 

** Not your friend.” 

General Jackson was of a hasty temper; but in his own house, the du- 
ties of hospitality, and the feeling of equality, always controlled the natural 
violence of his character. He made no reply to this ill news, announced 
thus rudely. 

After dinner, the unknown stretched himself upon a sofa, took his cup 
of coffee, his glass of /iqgueur, and with a contented mind and full stomach, 
fell into a profound slumber. An hour after he awoke, and took his depar- 
ture, without having mentioned his name, without having thanked, nay, 
without even having saluted his amphytrion. 

The Americans, with whom liberty prevails so generally in all good and 
useful things, give this name, also, to acts of this description. This is a 
fault. Impunity in bad taste and bad manners is not liberty; it is rude- 
ness ; two things which a civilized nation should never confound together.” 


The Baron seems to have labored under somewhat singular difficulties in 
relation to his baggage; but we apprehend that in jotting them down as pe- 
culiar to America, he must have evinced some parti: ality to the “ wranglers” 
. Europe. Sure are we that, under similar circumstances, the danger of 

“ buffet” is as great at the depots of France, as at those of America. 
ee gentle vexation must also have resulted from the free-and-easy mode 
of despatching business adopted by the black servants that fell in our trav- 
eller’s way, and the clubs that caused possibly a delay of his messages, he 
thinks big with the fate of future revolution. In ‘these fears we do not 
participate. That blacks will game, smoke and drink, with “ right good 
will,” there is no manner of doubt. Their surcharge of indolence, and 
utter want of energy, are, however, a guarantee against any serious opera- 
tions. When the white r: ice, no matter of what nation, are oppressed by a 
subordinate social position, they emigrate, and wrest from the wilderness, 
independence, equality, and a home. On the other hand, none ever heard 
of an independent movement of blacks. The congenial climate of Liberia 
offers them the finest country in the world, with exhaustless sources of 
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national wealth, and the sympathies of the Christian world are ready to aid 
them in the acquirement of nationality. This has no charms for the black race, 
however. The club-rooms agree better with their constitutions, which are 
generally such as to stand a great deal of eating and sleeping, a fact which 
did not escape the sagacity of our friend, the Baron. 

It is a little amusing that while the American public generally affect great 
contempt for ‘‘ moustached foreigners,” the Baron a sneers not a little at those 

‘ Americanized Frenchmen” who shave the face “ as smooth as the palm of 
the hand.” ‘This matter of much or little hair on the face, is of far less im- 
portance than the matter of the ‘‘ boot soles,” which being no longer 
permitted to hang over the front boxes of the the: tre, since the edict of Mrs. 
Trollope, have, it seems, found a new locality, in hotel parlors. There is 
certainly something mysterious in this propensity to level the legs at the 


public. 
WHITE AND BLACK, 


‘* When a foreigner first steps upon American soil, that which strikes him 
most forcibly is the complete absence of police. In the thousand minute 
incidents of life, the action of the government is entirely wanting. Hack- 
men, porters, and the like, fleece you at their pleasure, and no one can be 
found to redress your grievances. A visit to America is necessary to teach 
us to appreciate the gens d’armes and sergens de ville, who are so basely 
calumniated in our sceptical France. Upon arriving at a city, swarms of 
negroes and whites wrangle for your baggage, sometimes they fisht beneath 
your very eyes, and you may esteem yourself fortunate, if you do not catch 
a buffet in the squabble, 

The negroes, whether slaves or free, labor little, eat much, and sleep still 
more. But here their happiness ends. The free blacks, notwithstanding 
their liberty, are not the less, true outcasts, Money, even money, is power- 
less and useless in their hands. Their place is every where marked out, a 
place subaltern and inferior, which they cannot leave at any price. In this 
land of supreme equality, there is no equality between the white man, and 
the black or mulatto. The Americans do all in their power to verify the 
odious paradox, that, in their country, it is better to be born a slave than a 
free black. They admit those slaves, whom they have chosen for domestics, 
to privileges forbidden to the free black. Ata public table, the most fas- 
tidious white man is not offended at finding at his side a negress, with a 
white infant in her arms, while the same man, if a free negro should venture 
upon the same liberty, would have him driven from the table with blows. 
What prejudices! But the Americans are consistent in their prejudices, 
and in general, they treat their slaves with considerable mildness. It is 
true, the States of the Union, no more than our French colonies, are exempt 
from men who degrade themselves by deeds of savage cruelty; but the 
American is too good a calculator; he knows too well the value of a negro, 
to beat him beyond measure ; avarice is stronger than anger, and the slave- 
holder takes care of his slaves as the breeder takes care of his horses. The 
slave is well clad, well fed, and well treated; he composes part of his 
master’s capital ; if he dies, he takes with him a part of this capital. Hu- 
manity has nothing to do with the indulgence exercised towards him; he 
enjoys advantages which a valuable bird or dog would enjoy ; it is a matter 
of interest to preserve him. 

In almost all the cities of the Union, the negroes have clubs, a common 
purse, and a relief fund for those of their number who are sick or without 
employment. In these black clubs, which are constituted like those of the 
whites, the members are admitted by ballot; here they game, they smoke, 
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they talk; they have a president, a vice-president, in short, the parody is 
complete. Only, as is reasonable, the candidates are not b/ack-balled, but 
white-balled. ‘These clubs have a very injurious effect upon the promptitude 
of colored domestics in the performance of their duties. A negro can 
scarcely be sent to carry a letter without yielding to the oe of 
stopping for « few moments at the club, and this fault is, in his eyes, so 
natural, so legitimate, that he does not even take the trouble to excuse it, 
When to the reproofs of his master, he has answered, *‘ I have been at the 
club,” he thinks that all is settled and explained. 

The black club at Baltimore is called the Good-Wi//. It is one of the 
most considerable, and numbers more than two hundred members. The 
apartments are hung with red damask curtains; all the domestics are white, 
are Irish, a harmless and child-like retaliation, to which the unhappy Irish 
would scarcely lend themselves, except from need. ‘These clubs may yet 
stir up difficulties in this country. If the whites of America are ever 
menaced by an insurrection of the blacks, it will originate in one of these 
clubs ; they are hot-beds of revolt, ready found and furnished, In the ab- 
sence of conspiracies to recover their liberty, are not these clubs dangerous 
haunts, where the hatred of the slave against his master is fostered and 
sharpened, and where more than one deed of crime and vengeance is pre- 
paring in the darkness ? 

It is upon their rivers and in their steamers, that the American people 
are great and wonderful. Do not seek to number these vessels as they de- 
purt, as they arrive, as they come and go; they are innumerable and mag- 
nificent. At the first signal of war, they can sweep over the seas, bearing 
soldiers instead of passengers, and cannon, instead of freight. The maritime 
strength of America consists as much, and ,perhaps, more, in her merchant- 
men, than in her vessels of war. England can show nothing like it, either 
to her friends or her enemies. But with all their excellence, with all the 
skill of their commanders, these steamers present dangers, which grow out 
of the boldness and heedlessness of the people. Scarcely a day passes with- 
out a contest of speed between these vessels. Which will arrive first? this 
is the sole question—and the race is not a mere turn or two around the 
Champ de Mars; the distance to be traversed is two or three hundred miles. 
Upon this liquid turf, the steamer is the steed, and must be urged on, not 
with whip and spur, but by force of steam. These contests sometimes last 
for whole days, and sometimes terminate before the end of the voyage, bya 
terrible explosion. 

The rivalry between these steamers is not confined to combats of boiler 
against boiler. Before exposing your life, you are compelled to pass through 
trials, less dangerous, indeed, but quite vexatious. ‘Two, three, or even 
four boats appear in che lists, for the same place of destination, and dispute 
for their passengers. Each one has its agents, charged with the duty of 
seizing upon them, and embarking them, peaceably, or by force.* This 
impressment is not performed without strife; and if the passengers meekly 
allow themselves to be treated as freight, the rival steamers are not of so 
facile a disposition, and the victory, hotly disputed, often costs its victims 
an arm, a coat skirt, or a trunk, lost in the melee. It is for no important 
sum the vanquisher contends ; it is for fifty cents; for fifty cents you can 
sail all day in one of these floating palaces upon the Hudson River, or upon 
Lal ike Ontario. This rivalry has its advantages, however; if it destroys the 
lives of the passengers, if it rends their garments, on the other hand, 
spares their purses. 

Every American, without exception, appears in public with his clasp- 
knife, or with his pen-knife, oftentimes with both. ar be it from me to 
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think of metamorphosing an honest sugar or cotton dealer into a scowling 
bravo, ready to draw knife for a yes or mo. The Americans make a more 
pacific use of their pen-knifes, each according to the station which he holds 
in society. Some cannot drink without cutting the table about which they 
sit; others, of a more elevated condition, peal apples, pare their nails with 
them, or use them as tooth-picks. Others employ them to cut the pages of 
the thousand and one pamphlets which are offered for sale in the public 
streets. The pen-knife isto the American what the whip is to the coach- 
man, the sword to the officer, spectacles to the near-sighted. This cherished 
companion never leaves him, and in case of need, it would serve as a weapon 
in the hands of those who never seek danger, but who never shrink from it. 

The Americanized Frenchman is not satisfied with a pen-knife and 
clasp-knife ; he carries a complete arsenal about him, and he asks himself 
with astonishment how he has been able to live so long without these instru- 
ments, and if he happen to return to France, his knzfe-mania becomes a 
perfect scourge to his friends, and above all, to their furniture. Owing to 
this spirit of extravagant imitation, he chuws enormously, he shaves his 
face as smooth as the palm of his hand, and goes with his neck uncovered, 
and his bosom bared. When trave Hing, he consumes thrice the qui antity 
of sherry cobblers, tea and cakes, that the most thirsty and hungry American 
could disp: itch. He arrives in New-York. He is to pass four and twenty 
hours in the city. Instead of walking out to view it, he instals himself in 
aroom upon the ground floor, and then, reclining in a comfortable arm 
chair, and with his feet on a level with his head, he displays to the foot pas- 
sengers the charming prospect of the soles of his boots. Broadw ay, thelargest 
and finest street in New-York, is lined with hotels, and chase. hotels are 
filled with strangers, all of whom, without ceremony and without exception, 
take this horizontal and national posture, so comfortable for themselves, and 
so pleasing to the eyes of the passers by. ‘To a stranger, accustomed to 
make a different use of his feet, this is a singular spectacle, 

“ How do you like New-York,’’ said an enthusiastic American, one day, 
to a Parisian, on the morning after his arrival, “ what a beautiful city ! what 
luxury! what bustle! what life: Is not Broadway equal to your Rue de Ja 
Paix | Are you not surprised, charmed, delighted ! ’? “T ought to be so, 
at least,” replied the Parisian with enthusiasm ; “it is the first time in my 
life that I ever happened to walk between two rows of boot-soles.” 

The American women abstain from the use of the clasp-knife, the pen- 
knife, and other instruments used by the ruder sex; but they also have their 
foible, they possess a particular predilection for the green veil. A thick and 
impenetrable rampart, the green veil protects them in summer from the dust 
and the sun, in winter from the cold, and in all seasons from indisereet glan- 
ces. In a country less virtuous, the green veil would serve us a screen for 
clandestine amours. Where is the husband or the father who would recog- 
nize his wife or his daughter beneath the protecting mask? In America the 
green veil is open to no reproach; it covers no ‘mischief, it favors no in- 
trigue. Hailto the green veil! better than the thousand boasted cosmetics, 
it preserves that freshness of complexion, which is one of the most striking 
qualities of American beauty, and which would soon fade, if brought in con- 

tact with a degree of cold, quite ungallant, and with a sun that respects 


” 
nothing. 


In sketching his western tour, the Baron finds occasion to pay a deserved 
compliment to a most estimable family. The “star of the east’ is by no 
means a stranger to his Parisian readers. Even in that gay metropolis of 
the European world, where novelty makes so slight and fleeting an im- 
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press upon the volatile public the renovation produced by the fair Ameri- 
can, still survives in the remembrance of many. 


GENESEO, 


“ This is the only consolation in store for the traveller on his way to Nia- 
ara. From Albany, where he leaves the Hudson, to the famous Falls, he 
rolls onward upon a long and interminable road of iron. In proportion as 
he advances into the heart of the country, nothing remains of that America, 
which the customs of Europe have already tarnished. The verdure of the 
trees is no longer the same; the lakes are more majestic; the storms more 
terrible ; the men more rude; nature appears more vigorous; the towns 
have an air of strangeness, which strikes us with wonder. Between two 
mountains, as if a railroad were not enough, a canal has been dug, where 
the boats take their turn, like the equipages in the champs-Elysées, on a 
day at Long-champs. 

In deviating somewhat from the ordinary route, the traveller lights upon 
alittle village in the midst of fields, called Geneseo, a gem, a wonder. Small, 
neat cottages, concealed amid the trees and flowers, border the road or 
street. Do not look here for a pauper—do not lock even for the appear- 
ance of poverty. In Geneseo every one is a landhoider—every one knows 
how to read—has his house of wood, with carpets in the winter, and matting 
in the summer. 

Fifty years ago the country belonged to the Iroquois, a mild and gentle 
race of savages. They ceded a portion of their lands to a young English- 
man, named Wadsworth. At the head of a colony of twenty men, Mr. 
Wadsworth took possession of the land, nite h was one day to become Gene- 
seo, and contracted an alliance with the chief of the Indians, Big Tree. The 
tree may still be seen, beneath which the treaty was signed between the Euro- 
peans and the savages of the New World. It flourishes more verdant, more 
vigorous than ever; it is seventy-five feet in circumference, and the inhabi- 
tants look upon it with that veneration with which we commonly regard a 
fair old age. Still more, they have given to this tree the name of that chief, 
who proved himself so devoted a friend to the whites. Is it not singular 
that there should have been a man called Big Tree, and that he should be- 
come the posthumous god-father of a genuine tree? Mr. Wadsworth ha 
left imperishable remembrances in the country which he has created. He 
died in 1844, universally respected. He was a man of vigorous stamp. Ac- 
customed in England to the refinements of material and intellectual life, he 
did not cease, during the half century which he passed upon American soil, 
to cultivate his mind to read, to write, and to live as an elegant and polished 
European. Amid the rudest trials, he found the time and the courage to 
seek consolation in his books. It was necessary for him to open a passage 
through forests, where a tree must be felled at every step. For a long while 
he slept bene: ith an Indian tent. In course of time, better days dawned 
upon him; the /7//er of trees, as the savages, in their metaphorical language, 
called him, was able to contemplate his work, and to repose beneath the roof 
which he had built with his own hands. The aspect of the country was 
changed; the Indians had retired, and Geneseo had arisen as if by en- 
chantment. 

The labors of Mr. Wadsworth have out-lived him; the libraries—the 
schools which he has founded, have never been in a more flourishing condi- 
tion. His children have continued their father’s works. Instead of repair- 
ing to the cities, to enjoy, like sluggard kings, the wealth laboriously ac- 
quired by their father, they live in the country which has enriched them. 
Their dwelling is open to their friends and to the unfortunate. Not a mis- 
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fortune occurs at Geneseo, not a conflagration, not a poor harvest, but the 
Wadsworth family claim the right to relieve the sufferers. Money, that 
great corrupter of the age; money, which changes so many men, hrs not 
changed the descendants of Mr. Wadsworth. Alone, perhaps, in America, 
with the exception of the Livingstons, they lead the life of the rustic noble ; 

but it is upon the condition of remaining simple, unassuming, and hospitable. 
The luxury in the midst of which they live, and which the traveller is surprised 
to meet with in so remote a district, they would not hesitate to resign, if it 
tended to diminish in any wise, the thousand benefits which they lavish 
around them. The mansion of Geneseo possesses something more valuable 
than sumptuous apartments, than rich plates, than exquisite wines; it pos- 
sesses the Star of the East, whose grace, wit and beauty, are popular in 
America. 

At Geneseo wonder succeeds to wonder. What cool hermitage is this ? 
With what care are these alleys swept! this grassy carpet, how thick and 
silky! ‘These bushes, covered with white, red, and purple roses, how they 
perfume the air and delight the eye! Two deer, male and female, roam 
careless and secure; too happy deer, destined to die the death of patriarchs ! 
The house breathes an air of coquettish old age, which can only have been 
renovated by the hand and heart of a woman. ‘The garden extends even to 
the saloon. Flowers upon the mantel-piece, flowers upon the piano, flowers 
upon the tables ; cushions of rose leaves, covered with white muslin, ornament 
the sofas; books, music, furniture, sets of shelves from the hands of 
Riessner, the portrait of Jenny Lind—already! and windows which open 
upon an enchanting prospect! Do not look upon this description as the 
fancied sketch of a narrator, as the recital of a tourist. There is not a 
word in it which is not true, not a rose leaf too many. This little paradise 
is the terrestrial abode of a young girl, sometimes sad, sometimes gay, ele- 
gant as a Parisian, who rides blond. horses, dresses and wears her hair, as if 
fresh from the hands of Palmyre and Berenne, speaks French with grace, 
and who has scarcely ever left Geneseo. Many American Zions have taken 
the journey to Geneseo to obtain that hand which she will give to none. 
‘The young girl views these testimonials of homage with ennwz as they pass 
in array before her, testimonials of which any other would be proud. Were 
she less sure of her indifference, she would not suffer so many idle preten- 
sions to blossom, she would open her doors only to friends, never to lovers. 
If, in addition to this, she were a coquette! but she is merely unaffected 
and kind, and this interested and eager pursuit wearies her, although she 
does not venture to shake it off. 

What would a son of Big Tree say on seeing Geneseo at the present 
day. Without doubt he would prefer the women ‘of his wigwam to the two 
females whom we have surnamed the Star of the East and the Diana of 
Geneseo. A European would be less difficult, or less b/ase. After having 
once enjoyed this charming intimacy, he would leave it with regret for the 
airy Marquises of the Chaussee d’ Antin, for the formal routs of London. 
Life at Geneseo has its striking contrasts; from the refinements of the most 
delicate luxury, you pass at once to scenes of the utmost wildness. In the 
evening, after a conversation, which has been a contest, not of wit, but of 
remembrances, when you enter a carriage drawn by horses, which do not 
gallop, but fly across the vast prairies, amid thousands of grazing cattle, 
you are rei idy to ask yourself, ‘am I awake, or dreaming ?” Suddenly the 
carriage stops, and these spirited animals come to eat a handful of salt 
from the hands of their beautiful mistresses. 
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The celebrated artist, Antonio Allegrida Coreggio, returning on foot from Parma with sixty 
crowns in copper coin, the price received for his last picture, the Madonna, sank exhausted 






by the margin of a water-fall, near Coreggio. Stooping to refresh himself with a cooling draught 






from the stream, a blood-vessel burst, and his gentle spirit departed to the better land. He 


died at the age of 39, in the year 1513, 
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On, Genius! thou hast many sons of name 

‘To wake the echo of triumphant fame : 
Eternal praise ! 

And thou hast daughters, holy, pure and bright, 

Upon whose brow a calm, celestial light 
Forever plays. 









And yet, thy favored children, in the spring 

Of life and gladness, when the heart should bring 
Its fairest flowers ; 

Thy children, panting with an eager thirst 

For shining streams, whence living fountains burst, 

Have left earth’s bowers. 













But ah! a sadder fate than early grave 

They oft have known! to breast affliction’s wave, 
Till want and care 

Have silvered locks, and furrowed blooming cheeks, 

And strung the maddened wire, which sternly speaks 
The heart’s despair. 








And they have died, by Fortune’s hirelings spurned, 

Till heaven-ward wings the soul, and men have learned 
Their cheerless fate : 

Then Fame, with trumpet-tongue, proclaims aloud, 

But wakes no pulse beneath the humble shroud, 

*Tis all too late. 










Such are thy children, Genius, such their life ; 
With brilliant fancies, yet with sorrows rife, 

mn = . 

They pass from earth ;— 
Such was immortal White, whose notes have stirred 
The hearts of thousands, trembling on the word 
His thought gave birth. 








The bard of Ayrshire, with his melting song, 
Which flowed, like Afton’s gentle stream along, 
Amid green braes; 
‘« Misfortune’s cauld nor-west” he keenly knew, 
And scarce received the honor, justly due, 
The meed of praise. 







And he, the minstrel of a noble line, 

Who downward stooped to touch a thought sublime ; 
Alas! he died 

Thy victim, Genius, in a foreign land, 

With fearful temper, ill at his command, 

And much of pride. 









Coreggio. 


Beloved Hemans, honored queen of song, 
Thy daughter, too, she comes amid the throng, 
Serene and slow; 
Grief hath been hers, the wasting grief of years, 
And o’er her quivering lyre the silent tears 
In anguish flow. 


And ye, sweet sisters of the bright Champlain, 
Ye star-eyed spirits of a seraph train ; 

Ye dwell not here; 
Exiled to earth, your longing souls have flown 
Back to their native land, their angel home, 

In brighter sphere. 


Lamented Mozart, Genius’ darling child, 

With music in his heart so deep, so wild, 
Twas angel tone ;— 

He poured his gushing soul in plaintive song, 

His requiem chanted, as he passed along 
Through Death’s dark zone. 


And he, the artist improvisatore,* 
Whose sculptured brow that shade of paleness wore, 
Which want doth know; 
Like to his own Prometheus, bound. he stood ; 
Endured, for bold and heaven-aspiring mood, 
The vulture, wo. 


And such, ch Genius! are thy favored ones, 
Thy high-souled daughters and most noble sons— 


Their home the sky ; 
Thou givest burning thoughts and hopes of fame, 
But dost bequeath them but a mortal frame, 
And they must die. 


And yet, stern sire, our solace thou dost give; 
Their mighty works imperishable live 
While ages flow ;— 
So live the works of him to whom belong 
The feeble honors of undying song, 
Coreggio. 


Il. 


’T was Morn, andthe rich Italian sky 
Was a sea of molten gold, 
As wave on wave, in its gorgeous dye, 
mm = 
lo the western ocean rolled; 
And tower, and tree, and the woodland bright, 
Were bathed in a soft and mellow light, 
All beauteous to behold. 


Alone, in his humble cottage-door, 
Was an artist wan and pale ; 

He saw not the vine his lattice o’er, 
Nor heeded the passing gale; 

But, eager, he bent his piercing eyes 

On visions that floated in cloudless skies, 
And he murmured thus, * All hail!” 


* Salvator Rosa, 
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l, ve bright-winged spirits of morn ! 
isten your voices’ chime ; 


: : . 
+ brow no shade of 


is heart of mine. 


nee, and I would not stay, 


arv, weary day :— 





The Poetry of Coleridge. 


THE POETRY OF COLERIDGE. 


Tue werld has not done justice to the poetry of Coleridge. Fora 
time, no one collected the Sybilline leaves and presented them to the 
uublic. Excepting among his familiar friends, his fame rested rather on 
his philosophy and phil: imthropy than on his poetry. 

‘Those who had revelled in the splendid, but satanic imagination of 
Byron, or admired the gorgeous infidelity of Shelley, or loved the femi- 
nine delicacy of Keats, turned with distaste to the verses of C oleridge. 
He had not been a persec uted poet—no review had forced him into no- 
tice, either by the severity of its censure, or the extravagance of its 
praise. He had broached no d: ring theories—he had made war against 
no established institutions—he wrote neither for bread nor for fame 

Had he concentrated all his mighty intellect in one great eflort—had he, 
as he once intended, written an English Faust with Michael Scott for 
his hero, then would he have enshrined his genius and immortalized his 
name. But the fire of youth and the vigor of manhood passed away— 
the work not accomplished— —and a life of sixty years, clouded by gloom 
and embittered by Seappointment, found him ill-fitted for the task. He 
presented the sad spectacle of an old, white haired man, brooding in si- 
lence and suffering over a life mis-spent, and godlike tz slente wasted aw ay. 

Still, these were the reflections of age, and when we read his poems, 
we must remember that they were composed i in all the buoyancy of hope 
and the fair prospects of youthful genius. We must cal] to mind what 
he himself said when he gave his fragments to the world—‘‘ I expect 
neither profit nor general fame by my writings, and I consider myself as 
having been amply repaid without either. Poetry has been to me its 
own ‘exceeding great reward;’ it has soothed my atilictions—it has mul- 
tiplied and refined my enjoyments—it has endeared solitude—and it has 
given me the habit of wishing to discover the good and the beautiful in 
all that meets and surrounds me.’ 

The fragments of Coleridge are essentially poems of many moods. 
Now the utterances of quiet contemplation, and now the glad outbreaks 
of ecstatic joy; at one time the stern rebukes of manly indignation, and 
at another, the gentle whispers of love—they reflect as in a mirror the 
varied hues of his ever-changing mind. He conforms to no poetical 
rules. He transcends poetical license in innumerable instances a; yet, 
his most wayward fancies have so much of beauty and grace, that they 
compel our admiration. His music is sometimes “ wild, airy and fitful, 
like the strains of the “olian harp; now sad and spectral, like the sigh- 
ing of wind through a forest of pines; now “silver sweet, like lovers’ 
tongues by night ;” and now, solemn and sublime, as the voice of the 
cataract. 

Coleridge wrote as he felt. Every one of his poems is the outflowing 
of his soul—whether it glides in silent de spth or bubbles in melodious 
rhyme. And what purity of thought and elevation of sentiment dves he 
ever display ? Even the hatred and ve ngeful ridicule of Byron could 
conjure up no graver charge, than that he soared to “ ele ‘ize an ass,” 

and “ chose a P ixy for his muse.” Rising at times until he breathes the 
inspirat ion of Milton, and then stooping to inscribe an amorous ditty, he 
ling of humble reverence, or transgresses the limits of 
the strictest delicacy. 


never loses his fee 
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His poetry may be at times mystical, but it is the mysticism of spiritual 
beauty ; it may be at times obscure, but it is the obscurity which the 
morning mist lends to the landscape, heightening its lov eliness and en- 
hancing its charms, 

His thoughts have all the varied magnificence of a city in the clouds 


In that far-off world, we seem to catch glimpses of “cloud clapped tow- 
ers and gorgeous palaces,” ,’ to listen to notes of sweet-toned symphonies, 
and we wake from our vision, only like Caliban in the Tempest, to “ ery 
to dream again.” 

= know no poet so often led captive by the fancies of the moment, 
as Coleridge. No pvet so faithfully transcribes his passing emotions, 
There is no delaying to weigh aud balance rhymes, to adjust skilful allit- 
erations, to see :k for sonorous cadences. His muse was above these in- 
genious artificialities. ‘The placid lake does not more clearly reflect the 
shrub! very that bends to kiss its brow, the trees that guard its calm re- 
treat, or the mountains that stand as giant sentinels, than does the poetry 
of Coleridge mirror forth each fleeting thought and glanving image 
This constitutes to us its chief charm. ‘There is often in his p hilosop hy, 
an involution of meaning and a transcendentezlism of expression, with 
which we cannot commune. But in ‘his poetry, he invites and welcomes 
sympathy. His genius descends to notice the meanest object. Let but 
the smallest and most trivial being creep inte the sunshine of his verse, 
and it is gilded with a glory not its own. 

A spirit of universal and compreheusive benevolence every where 
fis very satire is devoid of malice ;—it is stern 


pervades his poems. 
and severe, but not cynical, piercing and powerful, vor malevolent 


There is no under current of hidden venom—no trace of those guarded, 
yet poisonous insinuations, ‘‘ where more is meant than meets the ear.’’ 
His noble nature would have scorned to take such ignoble revenge, or 
to gratify dislike by a device so dastardly. 

Not a few critics have objected to some of the poe »ms of Coleridge, that 
they have no plan or purpose; that they spring from no detiniteness of 
design ; ; that they embody no leading idea; that the y end in the accom- 


= 


plishment of no objec t. But, granting their positions, should we, on this 


account, remodel or reject some of the sweetest and most melodious mu- 
sic that was ever penned? To use the language of another, ‘‘ who looks 
for bolts and drawbridges, and solid masonry, in a castle of clouds,” 
Should we expect methodical correctness in the prophetic inspirations of 
a Pythoness! Why then should we demand, in the rapt visions of this 
erratic minstrel, the rigid analysis and well defined plot of an elaborate 
poem? Why the »n should w~ seek to reduce to scientific exactness, the 
sometimes unearthly harmony of his verse! A bard, whose very dreams 
were poetry—tor what is his Kubla Khan but a dreum--who moves us 
more by the might of his mysterious magic, than by the sustained sub- 
limity and unvarying sweetness of his productions ; whose sway over his 
readers is as potent, yet as inexplicable, as the wizard’s art—such a 
bard may surely be allowe d, even by these captious crities, to wander 
occasion: ally from the buahen, path of established poetical usage. 
For our own part, we confess we love this nameless charm—this all-pre- 
vailing mysticism—this flowing of the tide of song, 
‘Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea.” 


While musing over it, we are withdrawn for a time from the practical 
utilitarian spirit of this work-day world; we seem to rove in enchanted 
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gardens and to recline in Elysian bowers, And yet, it inspires us with 
no distaste tor the pleasures ‘aud sufferings of actual existence, for with it 
is blended a genuine sympathy with human grief, and an honest, heart- 
felt joy in human happiness. If we glean from his pages no lessons of 
deep and practical wisdom—if they suggest no themes of stern and aus- 
tere reflection—they at least lighten the cares of life, and give a keener 
appreciation of spiritual beauty. They teach us that the narrow circle 
of self is a sphe re too limited for the just development of human thought 
and human action; that 


** There is a life within us, and around, 

Which meets all motion, and becomes its soul ;” 
the. he but half fulfils the destiny of his being, who does not see a sym- 
metry in God’s meanest creature, as well as a dignity in God's no blest 
creation. 

Coleridge is no longer numbered among the living. He died, as too 
many men of genius have aforetime died, a wreck and shadow of his for- 
mer self. Yet, from his poems, his deep blue eye still beams upon his 
readers ; his lips still seem to utter the persuasive accents of song; his 
features still seem irradiate with holy, heavenward thoughts. 

But with what regret does the admirer of the poetry of Coleridge turn 
to the interior life of the man! How sad is it, that while we have the 
greatest respect for his abilities, we should have the greatest abhorrence 
of his habits !—that while we bow in reverence to the intellect embodied 
in his works, we should gaze with pity and sorrow at the picture pre- 
sented in his memoirs ! 

Men are too apt to look on opium-eating as a venial offence. The 
splendid confessions of De Quincy, and the poetical visions of Coleridge, 
have thrown an air of romance around this seductive vice. But the veil 
which concealed the repulsive features of the false prophet was not more 
fatally deceptive. Is that a venial offence which separates a man from 
his family, estranges him from his former friends, and deprives him of 
every heanreble means of support? Is that a pardonable failing which 
prostrates the intellect, undermines the system, and, unless ¢ thecked, ter- 
minates in helpless idiocy, or hopeless i insanity ? Could we be idee: eX- 
cept on the indisputable testimony of his most intimate friend, that Cole- 
ridge was wont to adopt the same petty artifices to obtain his opium, that 
a common drunkard would use to procure his daily dram! Could we 
believe, except upon the same authority, that all the remittances of his 
friends, and all the proceeds of his literary labors, were squandered to 
gratify his insatiable appetite !* Yet suc +h was the fact. Conscious of 
his criminal indulgence, yet too irresolute to abstain; penitent for his 
transgressions, yet continually sinning, he suffered for years the pangs of 
the keenest remorse. His correspondence e at this pe riod furnishes abun- 
dant and painful proof, that his struggles against this destructive habit 
were too faint to be effectual, and oi too short duration to produce a 
change. His only hope was, that his sad example might prove a timely 
and a sufficient warning to men of genius in his own and in after times. 
If the warning is heeded, he will not have lived in vain. If it teaches 
that strict self. government and careful mental training are necessary to 
the true and legitimate development of genius; if it illustrates the la- 
mentable consequences of an indulged and an uncontrolled appetite ; if 
it points out the inevitable results of a surrender of the spiritual to the 
sensual instinct of our nature, then the biography of Coleridge will be a 
valuable lessen to the world. 


* Cottle’s Reminiscences of Coleridge and Southey, 
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Towards the close of his career, sad at heart and weary of life, the 
poet penned his own epitaph—expressing, in simple language, his sorrow 
for past mis-deed;, and his hope of future forgiveness. With this we close 
the present sketch :— 

= Stop, Cc hristi mn passer-by ; stop, ¢ child of God, 
And read with gentle breast. Beneath this sod 
i poet lies, or that which once seemed he— 
O lift a thonght in prayer for 8. T. C. 
That he, who many a ye#r with toil of breat 


Found death in life, may here find life in death— 


Mercy for praise—to be forgiven for fame— 


He asked and hoped through Christ. Do thou the same,” 


INCIDENTS OF THE WAR.* 


THAT we are ina state of war, few among us realize. That for the 
first time in our national history our armies assembled on the remote 
frontier, having been attacked by an invading foe, have pushed across 
the national boundary, to avenge the insult and restore peace only by the 
conquest of a great nation, by denationalizing 8,000,000 of strange peo- 
ple, is matter of grave reflection. Its remote issue is in the womb of 
time, and if the confidence of Croesus led him to misinterpre t the De Iphic 
oracle, with how much caution should freemen of the present age receive 

s application in this wise. “If Taylor cross the Rio, he shall destroy 
a great nation.” That the superior vigor of the American race will en- 
sure the triumph of our arms, there is little room to doubt ; but, alas ! 
who shall solve the problem of Mexican government? Of this people 
with whom we shall speedily have to deal as fellow-citizens, having 
equal rights under our glorious institutions, how little is known, and we 
might perhaps say, how little is to be known. Asa preliminary step to 
Anglo-Saxon freedom—a thorough uprooting of the old feudal system 
through the vigor of the under classes was necessary. The American 
race began its career of freedom and of empire, unshackled by feudal 
vestiges and traditions. The Mexican race, on the other hand, are a 
this moment in a state of feudal degradation, such as western Europe has 
not for ages presented. Their necks are bowed beneath the Spanish 


+ 


yoke, and while the world around them has progressed, they have failed to 
advance in the scale of humanity. Our invading armies are brought into 
contact with a people who have learned the word liberty, without 
having the slightest notion of its glorious import. The habits, character 
and social condition of this people are matters of great interest to the 
American public. As yet, however, their desire for information has but 
meagre means of gratification. The war uns indeed produced several 
books already, but none of a character to claim any very general atten- 
tion. The best of these is perhaps that of which the title i is affixed at the 


head of this article. It purports to pe one the sketches of scenes pas ced 
through by Capt. Henry, in the performance of his duty as an officer 
attached to the army of occupation. Its s‘etches are spirited, and con- 


vey avery good idea as well of the incredible achievements of our gallant 
army, as of the people whose towns were passed through in its progress 
ae eere | 

Capt. Henry is apparently a thorough soldier, being faithful to ‘his duties, 


* Cx impa rn Sk tches of the War with Mex co, By Capt. W. s, Hi LV s U, S. A. Ww h 
Engrav ings, Harpe r Brothers, 
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enthusiastic in manly sports, a lover of nature, and withal a shrewd 
observer. The plan of the et is simply that of a journal, the author 
disclaiming any pretension to literary merit. T by reader is therefore 
introduced to the camp at Fort Jessup, Louisiana, May 1844, when Col. 
Taylor of the 6th infar ntry, with the brevet of Bi igadie 1r General, received 
orders to form an “ army of observation,’ ’ pending the process of annex- 
ation. On the perfection of that measure, the army, in August, 1845, left 
New-Orleans for the western frontier of Texas, where it became the 
“‘army of occupation,” and at which date the journal co mmences. The 
village of C orpus Christi is situated on the western side of the bay of 
that name, and it is not a little singular that while the Nueces is claimed 
by certain parties as the true boundary of Texas, that no complaint 
should be m: ide of the occ upation of its western cet. Corpus Christi 
was settled as a trading post in 1838, by Col. Kinney, who seems to have 
been the personification of those bold pioneers, whose en ergy, ente rprise 
and daring courage peculiarly fit them to lead the van of advancing 
Americans, in the taming of the savage and the reclamation of the wil- 
derness. It was not long before the treacherous je alousy of the Mexican 
government became disturbed at the prosperity of Kinney’s post; but his 
diplomacy was as successful against the Mexican bandits as against the 
Camanche robbers, who were the more manly opponents of the two, and 
many and fierce were the combats of the Colonel and his little band 
against these savages, in illustration of whose determined bravery the 
following anecdote is related by our author : 

‘To give an idea of the obstinate courage of the Camanche, I must cite one instance of 
desperate resistance in a chief. A party of them had been for some time annoying the 
settlements in the vicinity of San Antonio, A large force had been collected to pursue them. 


A battle ame d near the town: manv were killed. and some taken prisoners, One chief and 
his si aw shut themselves up in an old Sp inish house. resolutely refusing to surrender. The 





command was drawn up ar mad the house. and he must have seen that every avenue of e scaj es 
as well as ali hopes of success, was cut off. Wishing to spare him, they sent the prophet of 
his b ‘ad to use his influence to prevail upon him to surrender. He scorned their pre ip St als, 
and for an answer sent an arrow among the tr ops, which killed one of their men. His posi 

tion was so favorable that he killed seven, To get him out, th m i holes in ra ro ¥ and 
threw c mmposition balls into the house q Su Ider he openet d ‘the doors. and v a ‘spera te 
vont rushed forth, and nearly sueceeded in m ice his escape. He de Itdeath bl ws to the 

last. killing three more before be was shot down. One can hardly realize such desperate re- 


sistance from one man. His squaw was killed during the attack. He had buried her, She 
was » found in her simple grave, with the wurrior’s saddle as her tomb-stone.”’ 





Whilst the army was assembling, the active officer became acquainted 
with much of the character of the frontier Texians, whose limitless demor- 
alization seems to have been achieved only by their reckless daring, an 
instance of which is given us at page 30: 


This land of Texas is celebrated for many things; in fact, for almost every thing but the 
refinements of society. Among those characters who have gained a reputation that can only 


die with the history of horse-thieves and abominable rascals. the name of Garner stands con- 
spicnous, He was one of the most notorious rascals in the cx untry, He held at one time the 
honorable station of high private in the army of Texas. Feeling discontented with his posi 
tion, and believing his light was hidden under a bushel, or that he would become rusty in the 
art of horse steaiing, he deserted, Apprehension, trial, and condemnation followed. He was 
sentenced to be shot. On the a appointed for his execution Ge neral Houston was present 
The prisoner knelt with perfect composure upon his coffin, before which was the grave. He 
re que sted permission not to have his eyes blinded; that he was not afraid to look death in the 

face, The ceremony proceeded, the command, “ready! aim!’ was given, when Gene ral 
Houston reprieved him. Garner rose from his ¢ fin. and. 1 1] ct eflrontery and sexe 
Srvid. approached the general, and exclaimed, * Mun’s fun, &7 St but PU be — af this is not 


carrying a joke @ wavriE too far; and then added, “If you had shot me you would have los 
the best man in your army !° 

Towards the month of October, when there was no talk of war, the 
monotony of the camp was relieved by indulgence in the chase, and rare 
sport seems to have rewarded the enterprise ‘of the officers. The nature 
of the game is displayed in the following anecdote : 
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“ The second day we had all returned to camp for some grub except D,, when we saw him 
coming on horseback with (as we supposed) a deer behind him, To our joy, instead of a deer, 
he threw down an enormous panther. £ Well done, D."” was the involuntary exclamation, 
Where ‘did you kill him?’ ‘Under what circumstances?’ ‘ Easy, my boys: just hold your 
horses; [ll tell you; but just tip me some grog, for [am ratherused up. Well, I shot a dusting 
big buck, and saw it fall, about a hundred vards from me, ina ‘mot’ Knowing when ‘Old 
King Death’ (name of his rifle) sends a ball that it is all up with any thing it hits, [gave myself 
no uneasiness about the buck, and was crawling upon another, when T heard the greatest fuss 
and growling where the buck fell, and concluded the wolves must have got at it I ran up, 
and got with n six feet before I saw the cause of all this confusion ; when, simultaneously with 
my sight, with a sh: rie cat-growl, and desperate leap, a panther sprang at me. [ had barely 
time to fall back a few feet, when he brushe d past me in full leap, just missing my person, 
lighting on the cata about twenty feet from me. He instantly turned toward me, and pre 
pared, with teeth shown, tail on his back, and death in his eye, to make another spring at me, 
I drew up ‘ King Death,’ saying; ‘It is you or I, old fellow,’ crac en away, and shot him 
through*the centre of the forehead, alittle lower than the eyes. He , and with some des 
perate struggles, died, relieving me from rather an unpleasant sieailica ame ent.’ §* Good, old fel 
low; bring out that bottle of Cozzens’s old brandy; none but the best to drink to the panther 
killer.’ It certainly was a dangerous, most fearfully dangerous situation. D.’s coolness, 
daring, and ready command of nerve, saved his life. The animal weighed one hundred and 
sixty pounds, was seven feet eight inches from tip to tip. and four feet high. , * 

Col. C,, of Texas, told me that, on the Bernard River, while hunting coons with a friend, the 
} ion 


dogs treed, in an immense live-oak, something over which they made an unusual « 


Being the youngest, it was his fate to climb the tree. and get, as the, might, the coon down 
The tree was directly on the river bank, and its horizontal! 
The trees are no seplings in that section of country, the live-oaks espec 

that under the shade of some, five hundred persons could dine * 

the tree, and crawling out on one of the horizontal limbs, expecting every 

coon, what should present itself, upon rising up to look round, but an s} 
with eyes £ like balls of fire... What to do was the question. He could not back out; 
not drop into the river, for it was full of alligators. He fell upon this plan: sev 
low the limb, and hung on hy hishands! The tiger welked over him, descen 
and went through a crowd of nine dogs, as fierce ones as there were in Texas, wh 
growled at him.” 


brane s reached 


Finally, in the progress of events, the army in March, 1846, got orders 
to advance to the Rio Grande, and the march was described as one of 
great hardship, relieved only by the apparent buoyancy of the spirits of 
the men, occasional wild boar hunting, mustang catching, and enjoy- 
ment of the novelty of the scenes the great and varied oo s of the 
country afforded. The events of San Jacinto were recalled in passing 
tae scene of that memorable selina, where a few comeian? oo 
destroyed the army of a despot, captured himself, and added a new 
sovereignty to the number of inde spendent nations. One would mmgues 
that the memory of that day and its results, a treaty acknowledging the 
Rio Grande as the boundary of Texas, would have removed the scruples 
in which the gallant captain seems to have indulged as to the right of 
soil—scruples which occasionally peep out in such sentences as the fol- 
lowing, on the occasion of the arrival of the army at its destination : 

* Two hours afier our arrival, a flag-staff was erected, under the superintendence of Col 
Belkuap. and soon the flag of our country, a virgin one, was seen floating upon the | 


the Rio Grande, proclaiming, in a silent but impressive manner, that the‘ area of freedom’, 


again extended.” 


This may be a mere looseness of phraseology; because the simple fact 
of moving from the western shore of the Nueces to the eastern bank of the 
Rio, keeping within a district at that mome it represented in Congress, 
could not surely be called “‘ again extending the area of freedom.” Again 
our author compl: 1ins that there was “‘ not cere mony e snough in raising it.’ 
We presume the ordinary ceremony in raising the national flag on 
our soil was observed—what more was nece ssary , It is to be hope id that 
these scruples of the military engaged in the campaign of 1846, and 
doubtless derived from whig a were not allowed to display them- 
selves to the encouragement of the enemy, a fear which the following 
might generate : 


“Our situation is truly extraordinary: right in the enemvy’s country (to all app arance, ) 
r ‘corn and cotton fi ls, the p ple of the soil leaving their homes, 


handful of men, marching witl rs flying and drums beating, 
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right under the very guns of one of their principal cities, displayi ing the star-spangled ban- 
ner, as if in defiance, under their very nose; and they, with an army twice our size at 
least, sit quietly down and make no resistance, not the first e ort to drive us off.’ 


Again, in describing the first interview between Gen. Worth and 
Gen. La Vega, our author remarks: 


‘“ General La Vega spoke of our arrival asan actof invasion ; that the Mexican government 
looked upon s as such; and asked the question, ‘What would we have done if we had 


’ - Of course, no reply could be ¢ given, except that we would have fought 


been serve ds 
like lions for et it we deemed our possessions. 


A person understanding the rights of his country and her true inter- 
ests, would have had a “ reply to “make.” — with her whole boun- 
dary, including the left bank of the Rio, was a , art of the United States, 
and it is most strange if the officer sent ‘the sre to protect his country’s in- 
terest, had no re ply to make when charged with invasion! We must 
ascribe the appearance of such views in print mure to the want of con- 
sideration in a camp journal, than to a denial of the country’s rights, 
more particularly that in the main, the soldier predominates so ‘gloriously 
over the political partisan. The country in the neighborhood of Mata- 


moras is described as follows: 


‘The land in this vicinity is cultivated to some extent. Some of us occupy cotton fields, 
some corn. ine soil is of the richest alluvial character, susceptible of the highest cultiva- 
tion; for sugar it cannot be surpassed. The whole valley ot the Rio Grande, after the 
settlement of this que ‘stion, must be rapidly and densely populated. In ten years this 
wilderness will ‘smile and blossom like the rose.’ How georgeously rich the plantations 
a its banks! Nearly every thing grows here. In the vicinity of the camp there 

» the remains of a beatiful garden, and in it you have the orange, fig , banana, plantain, 
a ach, and cocoa-nut. It had evidently at one time been under his rh cultivation, and or- 
namented with choice and beautiful flowers. This rich body of land is between thirty- 


five and forty miles in width, and some two hundred and filty in length.” 


The state of affairs between the Mexican army at Matamoras on one 
hand, and the American troops on the other, grew di iily worse, owing to the 
bombastic announcements put forth by the for mer, and camp- life presented 
diversified incident until the announcement of the invasion of the United 
States territory by Mexican troops, brought the matter to a crisis. The 
guns heard at Point Isabel on the 3d of May, as being fired in the direc- 
tion of Matamoras, awoke that determined energy which has since en- 
countered battle and blood-shed, seemingly only to acquire a new impulse, 
and to blaze with greater fierceness. On the 7th of May the army com- 
menced that famous march, in the course of which the battles of Palo 
Alto and Resaca de la Palma, won not only victory but military character 
for the United States, and high reputation for the little band of heroes 


engaged. ‘lhe results are thus described : 


“Our brave General had gained a glorious victory over the best appointed army Mexico 
ever sent into the field; confident of success in an almost impregnable position, and with 
an overwhelming force, at least three to one. There were cane tanaanell troops not in the 
battle of the 8th, who crossed the iver the evening of that day, expressly to jom in the 
battle of the 9th. They were veterans of twenty successful battles, and in their own 
country, upon which ‘ver side they fought, victory perched. Every thing was in their 
fovor; position, numbers, confidence ; and, yet, with all these, they failed. History does 
not furnish a more striking battle than ‘ Resaca de la Palma,’ the battle of the 9th of May. 
So confident were they of victory, that Ampudia, speaking to Captain Thornton, who was 
then their prisoner, said ‘it was utterly impossible that it could be oth: ee : that _ : 
numbers alone was sutlicient, independent of those veteran regiments.’ neral La 
said that ‘if he had any sum of money inc amp, he should have considet ed 3 it as 8 re as “t 
at the city of Mexico; and he would have bet any amount that no ten thousand men could 
have driven them.’ The dead, dying, and wounded were strewed in every direction. 
Our brilliant victory was purchased with the blood of some gallant souls.” 


With the first shot commenced those horrible atrocities on the part of 
the Spaniards, for which they alone, of all the nations of the earth, are 
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notorious. Napier, in his celebrated work upon the Peninsula, gives 
ample details of the treachery, dishonesty, eross falsehood and horrible 
cruelty which are inseparable from the Spanish character. The bodies 
of the gallant dead on the battle fields were stripped and mutilated in a 
most horrible manner, and when Gen. Taylor ‘alled the attention of Ri- 
cardo to the matter, he replied, “ that the women who followed the army, 
and rancheros, did it; that they could not control them.’’ The Generi al 
replied, ‘lam coming over, and will control them for you.” “These 
are prophetic words. The anarchy which has so long prevailed in 
that fine country will be controlled by more able hands. As the 
troops landed, the glorious stars and stripes were for the first time 
flung to the breeze in conquere d territory, the band struck up “ Yankee 
Doodle,” while electrifying cheers rang forth from 2,000 hearts devoted 
to that “ bit of bunting.’”” Having entered Matamoras, the citizens were 
apparently friendly. The army was soon on a good footing, and hospi- 
tals established. ‘The following is a glance at a Mexican court-room : 


‘In the second story of one of the mazga it occupies the 
whole depth of the building. At the lower e is arailing encl r the its for the 
judges und jury; in the « itre was a large table. ‘ed with red th, witl ee arm- 
hairs * th judges, and on Fr site for the i , eat 
Was suspen led, in a frame, the arms of Mexico; on eat ile, al x the walls, were six 
seats, covered with crimson vebvst, Sor the tery. We were told we we » in th “ ny of 
Holies,’ and, if we had entered it in this unceremonious manner two weeks since, im- 


prisonment would have been our least punishment.” 
The citizens of Matamoras gradually grew less shy, and their proceed- 
ings are depicted as follows : 


“The good citizens are 
are showing tl emaelve ; 
kingly beautifi lt 
my readers have tahabites 
they will agree with me. 
floors, with their iff 
of dress you can 
hives, t: ike poss sic 
mate s that God has 
for the fil a of th 
Stop at the 
ness, or a » of 
unadorne Il—vyou “a cratit 
ning, and witness the fair 
at them enjoying their aquatic amusements.” 
The army, after receiving the reinforcements of volunteers and supplies, 
commenced its march under circumstances, and through a country as 
follows: 


“The Mexicans say there has been a special interp sition of Divine Provid 
favor, causing the river to rise so that we can transport our troops | pli 
without any trouble. If they re: ils think so, the omen must be 


} 


to their cause. It certainly never was intended thi 
with a climate that exceeds any thing ue imag 

the hands of an ignorant and He nerate race. 
eventual extinction, to the time when tl will cease to be owners, ¢ when the Anglo- 
American race will rule with republican simplicity a } e,al | erally ‘ flowing 


] { 
plivs! at a ies—by 


their 


with milk and honey;’ who will, by their superior m 
their e "ey anil ¢ 1-hea . en s, whi no suf in -Y ivations can reta ’ vhi h 
3 of the North and under 11 t 
ig fertility of the soil, its immen 
a race of men who will prove the infi 
bSoge irs 
what is for use and son od ea DO 


io Grande 


‘No part of Texas passes in fertility, or 11 sin salubrit 
h will pro- 


1@ river cou ;its way irom the mountains through a va 
duce any thing, from wheat to sugar and cotton. Nothing can exceed the rich growth of 
vues. The melon flourishes, and our camp is daily supplied with fine water-n elon;. The 
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rezion of country is bound to be settled very rapidly; if nothing else points it out as a de- 
siren l » lo anon, the fact of th 2 Ri 0 Grande bei Ing reall y a nav igabl stream is suffict rent, 





In point of h alth, few regions can surpass it. There are no causes for disease; there are 
no swamps, which, in the heat of the summer, throw out their poisonous miasma; the 
ban! » hich, and the country preserves that character to the Colorado. Let this boun- 
d: e settled, and there will be a tid: ae to this favored region rarely equaled. 
It of on ern farmers would settle h , they could make one flower-garden of 
th iver banks, from its source to its sabia: Cul ivation can be carried on by white 
labor, I think, beyond a doubt. No summer climate can exceed it in loveliness; the ever- 
last breeze deprives the sun of much of its heat. Such eveni ps! “Such a morn! Young 
people should come here to make love; the old should emigrate and rejuvenate them- 
selves. To the former I say, the moon shi nes wi ith such bewitching sweetness, no matter 


how dl mined they may be to live and die maids, they will find it impossible to resist 
latter, some of the romance of their early days will be re newed, 


oy I to th 
and their frames invigorated by the ocean breeze, which comes every evening, laden with 
ri nnd health.” * * = & 

After marchine four mil s through thick chaparral. we ascended another table or shelf 
of land which was somewhat less humid. Passed a few indifferently-cultivated ranchos; 
th il was very ri Sane the growth of mesquite abundant. About seven niles from 
the city, entered a beautiful oblong prairie; in the centre was an extensive al ish, filled 


through the water gave ani- 





with every species of plover; a large herd of horses dashin 
mation to the scene. Ene: imped, after a march of twelve miles, on the bord rs of a pretty 
pond, the grazing was capital, and the men refreshed themselves by bathing.” * * 

m’ at a pond, near which was a miserable ‘jac al.’ Two remarkab ly 
| of eighteen gave us something to look at: the 
eldest was on her knees at the met tone, grinding corn, making it up into cakes, and 
las upon a plate of sheet-iron. Tortillas are the universal food of the Mexi- 
enough: the corn is soaked until the hull comes 


fine-looking Mexican women and a gil 





bak in * fortel 
cans. The process of making it is simple 
off. rendering it so soft that it is easily ground on a metat-stone with a stone roller. The 
is a species of burr-stone. The corn, as fast as ground, is made up into thin cake 

and immediately baked, making a very itable bread; combined with milk, they are 
delicious. In this sata ‘rable building were relics of better days, in the shape of a glass 
candie-shade, and a plaster figure, a little boy, pencil in hand, _ ing ona tablet.” * * 

“We encamped at Maguella; one would think, from the name, it was a town, but it is 
y to give names to simple ranchos, and  pemeells to those which 
rom the fact of their having water. The proprietor of this 









lived at Matamoras: he owns, in one bedy, four leagues of land, and has quite a number 
of ‘ peones’ to cultivate it; some of the latter were beautiful girls. This ‘peone’ system is 










fully equal to our slavery ; work for the sake of redemption is sinfully held out to the for- 
mer, aud never thought of by the latter. The men suifered for the want of water: 
m hed eichtee n miles.” * ae * 

‘Debouchin y f' ym the chap ural, we ascends d mr h hiche rs round, and, changing our 
ce s° to the northwest, entered upon a beautiful rolling prairie. Thunder-storms passed 
all und us, cooling the air, making it the most ple asant march we have had, Vast 
nu s of, to me, strange flowers presented themselves, and the Howering acacia scented 
th ‘ 1 its vanilla perfume: the flower is white and globular 

stopp l *to no ’ itar}T mcho, wh vei T tater Hin ateatnet wanes ot tet. igly g irls sitting 
on d, tailor fashion, sewing, that I have ever seen in Mexico. One ‘ld woman was 
gi yarn with a ha nd-spindle. No wonder they charge such exorbitant prices, if all 
tha ) Stowe’ upon spinning the wool. What would our Yankees, with all their 
mach kk of this primitive manner of preparing the raw material. The yard was 


ieces of rawhide, stretched fi ‘om posts, hung with jerked beef, of which we all 


lay in a plentiful supply. Encamped six miles beyond the rancho.” * * 
‘Within seven miles of Reynosa we passed over a succession of hills and valleys as far 
hills were overtopped by others, until they united in the crest of 


in ridges toward the river. 


e to 


as the eye could reac] 
amountain, The h ils were of limestone tormation, and ran 
I was probably more struck with the beauty and grandeur of the scenery, from the fact of 
ited so long from any thing like a mountain or valley, among which my 


having been separt 
The men suffered excessively, the heat was intense, 


al 1? Her 
bo nood’s early days were 





and their thirst was onl ased by their knowledge of the fact that no water 
could be cbtained. A league off we saw the belfry of the Cathedral. It was to us like a 
sail to ashipwrecked mariner; it inspired hope, made those who were cheerful still hap- 





‘We encamped above the town, on the banks of the river, at half-past 3 P. M., having 


“lt tv-one miles. Directly after sunset I strolled up to the town. It is beant fully 





ma we . 
situited on a high bluff, which runs almost to the river. Some rich bottom-land inter- 
ven he cultivation of whic 1 added to the attractions of the pluce. The Plaza is on the 


summit of the ridge. The town boasts of a Cathedral, with two discordant bells, which, 
just as I entered the square, were tolled for vespers. At the first s¢ und, all heads were un- 
‘ed in mute and silent adoration of that Bemg to whom we owe our existence. There 


cove! 
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was something in the act which at the time struck me with awe. At that moment, in diffe- 


rent parts of the world, millions of God’s creatures were performing the same act of adora- 
tion. All the buildings of any pretension presented ad lapid ited or untinished appe 
ldenly stopped, lo k 


ance Many have been commenced on a 2Ta | scale, and su 


this very 


the proprietors had suddenly cha wed their mind, failed, or died; and y« 
around them an tmterest of which they would otherw 


dation adds to, and throw 


ne common LCi. 


possessed 


5 
pretensions are Dulit « nestone > 1 t *> which mdurate 


the air, l which, when iresh from the quarry, can be 


sawed 


nea ly every street you find qua itities ol the stone ready fo! Du 
that at one time there existed an intention of pushing forward the imp 
place with viger, which now only remain as monuments of their imbecili 


enterprise. lt is very clean; they cannot he lp themselves in this respect 
for Providence, in his kindness, sends rain, which washes off eve i 


women were well formed, rather good-looking, and nuns a 
Tt is quite ancient, wd contains about two thousand tmhiabitants. 
eral Reynosa, an officer iz » Mexican army. Cuaptai 
the 2d Artillery, garri 7 * * 

* Our attempts at speaking Spanish are truly amusing ; 
or other, or you fail makn our bargam. The laughab 
of an anecdote which I heard at Corpus Chri 


bond ‘leg,’ had lost his horse ; goimg to look fo 


upon a similar expedition. Thinking he might 
with 

‘ Look here, my man, have you seen any thing of a 
with a cadistra on his neck ?’ : 
‘ No entiende, senor. 
‘Don’t understand! Why, the d—d fool don’t know his own language 


‘« September Ist. At 8 A. M., sun broiling hot, we were ordered to sti 
with the intimation we would start at 10 o’clock. Tents were accordingly s 
10 o’clock no mules made their appearance, nor did they until 2 P. M. Ii tl 
We spent a most annoying morning; exposed, without any sl 
When the mules arrived, our baggage was shown to the a7 , ane 
ion. T ipplied th 


oeee 


to the 


l we we 


not to touch it, or give any orders regarding its d sp sition 
loading very scientifically, but very deliberately, I may ah 
the prompt movements of our men. The following 1s the 


iliv selected and piled inarow; then 


pin . 
The baggage is caret 
ero, aud the ¢apoho (\eather blind) immediately put on it 


whenever the mule is to be loaded, causing it to stand still. 
tapoho in his hand, which, with the addition of a few leat 


for a whip. The pack-saddle is an immense pad, stutied v 
on, weighing from thirty to forty pounds ; on the top some ma 


who blinds holds the mule; another seizes a package, puts it on tl 
thest from him, which is received and held by another arriero; another pa 


with great care with regard to the weight, is placed upon 
and the two pac kages (called a cargo) tied by the /asse; 
very broad belt. with anv qua itity of lariats attached, which 


‘ 
The pack is then completed, and the mule is tarned loose, and 

around its neck, which they always follow. Another and another 
and turned loose. ‘The arrieros, with their large sombreros and 


and the process of loading, formed a busy and lively picture. Eigh 
to each company.” * x % * 

“Tam perfectly disgusted with this primitive tran 
ticable, it is a pertect humbug; your hands are « ompuiete 
must have daylight to pack, and the result i 
heat of the day, or the train must be lel hi lereby ruu y the risk of 
tacked and cut off.’ * : 

“6 Up m our arrival we were visi 
for sale. One donkey brought i 


was hard to beat. What w 
poor, mean-looking jack? tl 


killed, the purchase 
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another creek or bend of the Salado, in which were found deposits of marine formation, in 
the shape of oyster-shells, now turned into flint, some of immense size; one was eighteen 
inches long by six broad. The bed of the oyster was not proportionately large. Doctor 8. 
brought me one sixty-four, which I thou; cht might clearly be entitled to the appellation, 
par excellence, of the governor oyster, W ithout any reference to the eighteen by six. The 
inhabitants of this country about that time must have had some exquisite stews and broils. 
“ Stopped some time at the Salado. It being but three miles from Mier, I, with two 
friends, obtained permission to visit the town; we jumped on our horses and dashed off 
right merrily. The face of the country was very rolling, at times rocky, and always pic- 
turesque. We approached the town trom the east; within halfa mile it suddenly burst 
upon us. Its appearance was str ikingly beautiful; the towers of its two Cathedrals and long 
live of buildings, all white-wa: she “«d, were a fit emblem of the purity of the climate. As we 
approached some Jifdle of the picturesque disappeared. In the suburbs we passed the hum- 
ble abode (sun-dried brick) cottages, with thatched roofs ; proceeding, we ascended a hill 
and entered quite a dilapidated Plaza, having one Cathedral. Further on we passed 
through another Plaza, which was ‘une autre chose.’ The buildings surrounding it were 
in a good state of repair, and constructed with an eye to regularity; the walls were im- 
mensely thick, with flat roofs (azotea); the streets were narrow, but clean, presenting de- 
cide dly a much more cre <litable appearance than any I have yet seen. 

‘The town is situated upon the sides and top of a limestone hill, upon the right bank of 
a alll stream, variously named the Alcantero, Alamo, and Mier River. The former is the 
yroper name for it, and was the original name of the town until some general, e xpecting to 
and his name down to posterity, with its never crumbling buildings, affixed his to it. 
Its population, and that of its suburbs, is estimated et two thousand five hundred. It boasts 
of two Cathedrals; that in the dilapidated Plaza is closed, having no priest. It is said to 
be richly decorated: being closed, our curiosity could not be gratified. The buildings 
generally have an antique appearance, which throws around them an indefinable interest. 
I visited the Cathedral i in the main Plaza. It is a large mass of masonry, about two hun- 
dre (d feet deep and sixty feet front, surrounded by a very thick and high ‘wall; there is one 
main aisle, at the foot of which is the grand altar. Upon either side, near the door ard 
grand altar, are four alcoves, twenty feet deep by twelve broad, in which are altars, making 
five altars inthe church. The decorations were very creditable, although not rich; the 
walls were hung with paintings, some of which were fine specimens of the art. It boasts 
of an organ, and a belfry with a fine chime of bells. 

‘The inhabitants are much more cleanly than any I have yet seen, and I did not note a 
oli tary inst tance of hunting deer in each other's heads. Mier is celebrated for its pretty 
women. We sew two beautiful girls at a house where we obtained some eggs and claret. 
I never have secu moie maguiiicent suits of hair; their arms and hands were faultless; and 
with their bewitchingly tender eyes, and their persons arrayed in their dishabille, they were 
fit subjects for the artist.” 

These random extracts give an idea of the scenes that ee 
themselves to a quick sighted and active officer of an invading army, i 
its progress through a country which perhaps has varied little in ita 
aspect since Cortez and his band were stimulated in their daring march 
on a similar errand, by the native wealth of a country which the descend- 
ants have since failed to develope. 

The Mexican people appear to be remarkable, mostly, for their indo- 
lence and ignorance. The latter is, of course, a consequence of the other, 
and exposes them to all the evils which the infamous deceptions of their 
oppressors bring upon them. They are, apparently, a light-hearted and 
frivolous people—imbued, as far as the Spanish character predominates 

’ ’ , 
with the most cowardly and ferocious vindictives. A marked instance of 
this trait in the Spaniards was afforded at the capture of Mexico, when 
the dastardly chiefhaving, with 50,000 well-armed men, been driven from 
the strongest defences by less than 9,000, in his shameful flight from the 
city he could not defend, released and armed 3,000 malefactors confined 
in the prison, to assassinate the troops whose progress he could not resist. 
The person who could be guilty of such conduct ought never to have had 
power, even over felons, in any way. Such moral obliquity is inherent 
in the Spanish character. We remember re ading an authentic anecdote 
of the Peninsular War, in substance as follows :—‘' A brave French Gene- 
ral was made prisoner; and, being an estimable man, the only stay of his 
family, his son, a boy of 12 years, made his appearance at the quarters of 
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the Spanish captor, soliciting his father’s life, which was refused. After 
repeated importunities, the ‘Spanish Gene ral asked the boy if he would 
give one of his ears to redeem his father’s life, and was answered, “ yes!” 
Whereu upon the savage, with his own sword, ev" off the ear, ‘“ Now,” 

aid he, ‘if I release your father, are you willing to lose the other ?’ 
, he boy again manfally said “ yes !” and again tue insensate savage 
smote off an ear. He then turned the bleeding and heart-broken boy 
forth to witness his father’s death, saying, ‘that the parent of such a 
youth was too dangerous to Spain to live.’ Such is Spi wish character, 
seek it under what phase you will; and the prope nsities of Ampudia to 
boil heads in oil, with the barbarities of the “ rancheros,” the infamous 
atrocities of Santa Anna and other chiefs, afford no evidence that aught 
but the worst features predominate in mixed races. The Indian race are 
docile and less vindictive ; their animosity arises from the conduct of the 
chiefs. 

“When we marched through the town, (Marin,) it was nearly deserted ; a death-like 
painful silence re ign d throughout 3 most of the houses were closed and barred. It was 
a deserted villag Que might judge, on a miniature scale, what were Napoleon's feelings 
while riding icons 4 the de st ae streets of Moscow. When our advance arrived, the 
enemy had left; their cavalry had been previously seen lining one street and the Plaza, 
and were computed ata thousand. They are under the command of General Torrejon, 
and bivouacked in the city last night. Previous to their departure, they drove u arly all 
the citizens out of the town, and, as usual, carried with them the public fuactionaries. 
They appear to delight iu annoying the people ; unable, or too cowardly to protect thei, 
they take ple asure in driving them from their homes, and causing them to endure all the 
evils and sufferings they cau possibly inflict, hoping, I presume, by « such means to stir up 
within them a hatred for, and opposition to us, w hich they in their hearts possess, but have 
not the courage to display. Most df the people fled to the chapparal; but alter we 
passed through, and before we encamped, a few commenced retucuing. I saw some 
leading back pigs which they had tied and taken with them ; others driving goats, and 
some returning on horse aud mule back—men, women, and children, some three deep 
on the same animal.” 


Such is the policy of the Spanish chiefs, and such the means by which 
they seek to prevent that personal contact be tween the Mexicans and the 
American force sent to purge forth the Spaniards. The people bave, 
appare ntly, but few amusements, and are mostly pleased with the rudest 
pastimes, ‘the most popular of which i is described as follows :— 


“In the evening, a large party of us went to Puntaguida, to get up a fandang Oa 
my way, acrowd of happy Mexican lads surrounded my pony, cryiug most merrily 
‘Fandango!’ ‘rancho fandango!’ ‘ bonita, senoritas!’ We waited along time for the 
girls to collect; they rarely commence until 10 o’clock—quite fashionable. ‘To our great 
disappointm snt, itrained and became quite muddy, depriving us of the dance, as they 
dance in the open air. The moon rising about the time it rained, a beautiful lanar bow, 
together with a secondary one, were visible. Two ‘ monte’ banks were in full operation 
—one out of doors; the cards were dealt on a ‘ poncho,’ a man holding a candle, and a 
large crowd surrounding the dealer. The other was in one of their mud-houses, where 
the heat of the room truly made ita ‘hell.’ All appeared absorbed in the game, both 
men and women; and their last cent was staked and lost with the utmost‘ sang froid.’ 
Tue boy who gained his sixpence by selling a bundle of grass in the morning, lost it 
at the ‘ bank’ in the evening. Gambling is a perfect mania with them.” % * * 

‘Determined to see a fandango, we paid a visit to the village in the evening. We 
waited some time until the moon rose, When the girls made their appesrence. The first 
dance was a waltz, in which none but the Mexicans were engaged. An old hnmpbacked 
Mexican, seated in a straight, high-backed wooden chair, with the clear moonlight ti ill 
upon him, called forth tolerably fair music from his violin. It was a slow, graceful waltz, 
aud in elegance of motion the senoritas will bear comparison with some of our northern 
belles. They continued it fifteen minutes, without cessation. I did not see a pretty face, 
bat all had good figures, and were graceful. One could not but be struck with the wild pic- 
turesqueness of the scene. Twenty or thirty couple, waltzing in the open air, the crowé 
of mea surcourling them, some smpking, others listlessly re dining y upon the ground ; 
under one poreh a* monte’ bank in tull blast; oa the oater -edze of the circle, oc upi 
by the dancers, another bank, whose flickering light gave a wild saad brigaud expressivt 
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our as whether they could gives us a dinner, they replied they had something already 
to the faces of the betters; two stalls, with sweet bread for sale, to which, at the end of 
each dance, your fair partner expects to be treated; the moon; the irregular thatched 
roofs of the low and quaint ‘ jacals ;’ the old fiddler ; and you have a scene w vorthy the pen- 
cil of any artist. * * # * 

“ The next dance many of the officers took partners, and tried to introduce an Ameri- 
canized fandango; but however willing the girls were, their utter ignorance of our style 
made it no go. The next, I selected the belle ; but, with all my accurate calling off, we 
made avother failure. I was in duty bound to entertain my partner; I knew nothing of 
the language, but, having picked up a word or two, I thought I would make the best use 
of them. Bo, believing the coast all clear, I thought | would experim ‘t, and softly 
whispered, ‘A bueno noces, senorita’ —meaning to tell her that it was ave: pretty night; 
when, right at my e ‘Ibow, I beard the jocular voice of Captain M.: ‘ Well done, G., what's 
that? try it again,’ My Spanish evaporated like the dew from before the sun, and, spite 
of myself, I had to jom in a hearty laugh. However, I did not make sucha bad hit, after 
all, for they do not expect to be entertained, and, if you spoke, the chances are they 
would not reply. The more we became mixed up and ‘confuse 2d, the greater the pleasure 
of the crowd; for every extraordinary effort, ‘ mucho bueno’ saluted us from all ai ers. 
I left them in a gale of spirits. Having to march at daybreak, I wanted some sleep. * * 

“The town, Seralvo, is situated in a beautiful valle y, partly upon the side of a white 
limestone hill; but the larger portion is in a beautiful level on its base, through which 
courses a bold, running stream, winding its way through the town, and carrying water 
by artificial ditches into the yard of every family. The houses are low, with ‘ azotea’ 
roofs, built of ‘ adobes’ of a blue color, which imparts a very pleasing eflect; some are 
built of blue limestone, and all are little fortresses within themselves. Nearly every house 
has a garden, surrounded by a wall. The fig, peach, and pomegranate are in the greatest 
abundance ; besides the yards, the banks of the stream are lined with them, and the 
lemon, orange, and peccan. The latter are immense trees, covering a great deal of 
ground, inviting one to enjoy their cool and delightful shade: one of them must have 
measured five feet through. The Plaza is large and clean: the steeple of the unfinished 
Cathedral had more pretensions to architectural beauty than any I have yet seen. It is 
decidedly the neatest and most picturesque town I have noted; that bold, clear, cool 
stream flowing through it, and bridged in every direction, is of itself beautiful. It is im- 
possible to fee ‘| the heat; for, if the house is disagreeable, take a water-melon, go under 
the huge peccan, rest thyself beside that rushing, bubbling stream, and you'll ali but 
Jreeze. ts population is between one thousand and fifteen hundred. The valley appears 
to be surrounded by mountains. Far off in the west we see the mountains of Mouterey, 
and they tower so far above these we have so long had in view that these may be con- 
sidered little ones. * # * * 

‘We are in the vicinity of the silver mines of Ceralvo, which are considered quite 
rich. The Indians have been such a scourge to this countr y, they have not only prevented 
its settlement, but have stopped the working of the mines.” * * * 

‘Some few of our men were taken prisoners during thas action. General Ampudia had 
them brought to him, and questioned them himself; after asking one of them our strength, 
number of cannon, &c., he wanted to know what etfect his proc lamation had made among 
our men; whether some of them had not been inclined tos desert. ‘Oh, no!’ replied bh e ‘they 
were not so green as that.’ The expression green being rather above the General's Eng- 
lish, another interpreter was brought in to e xplain this moustrons word. This interprete r 
was a captain, who six months ago was a private in our ranks. When questioned to ex- 
plain the word, ‘ Why,’ said he, ‘they were not such d—d fools.’ (Mem— Green,’ an 
Americanism, not well understood by Mexican generals, signitying d—d fool.) 

“ Walking through the streets, and perceiving a barber’s sign, I theught I would indulge 
in the luxury of a shampoo. I entered, and told him to shampoo me. I saw by his look 
that he did not exactly understand me, and as I could speak no Spanish, and he no Eng- 
lish, I had to resort to signs, and flattered myself I had ade my wants known. ¥ 
sat me down, and ina moment discovered he had never poe d the operation. Being 
in for it, I thought I would see what the fellow would do. He brought a basin, scooped 
to fit my neck, and commenced washing my head with water. To explain to him that I 
wanted my head well scratched, I hi id to operate myself; and as, by this time, he had 
wet my shirt, I jumped up in utter disgust, dried my tena, and, without the first drop of 
perfume, paid my quarter and * travelled,’ determined to let the first trial satisfy me that 
the barbers of Monterey had not become sufliciently civilized to understand the refined 
art of shampooing.” 

“I have had several hunts; blue-winged teal and snipe, for a few days gave us some 
fine sport. On one of our hunts we followed a slash until we reached the small village of 
San Francisco. There we put it to vote whether we should make an effort to get a din- 
ner; the dinnerites carried it, and D., with his smattering of Spanish, was appointed 
spokesman. Passing through a crowd of crop-eared curs, ‘all lookii ig as if they would 
like to make a meal of us, we rode up to a hat where we hoppened in most opportunely, 
A very tidy-dressed woman was busily engaged at the metat-stoue making tortillas. To 
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cooked. They produced a sort of olla podrida (half hash, half soup) in a soup plate, and, 
to assure us it was good, one of the men stuck his fingers in it and tasted it, exclaiming, 
‘Mui bueno!’ The fingering of it T did not consider any recommendation ; so getting D, 
to venture first upon it, and he decided it was really * mai bueno,’ two more plates we re 
ordered. I must confess, good as it tasted, recol! ecting in Gil Blas the ‘ civet de m: aton,’ 
rendered some Cayenne necessary to make it stick. Expressing a wish for pepper, one 
of the men ran to a neighboring fence and picked a handful. So eager was he to be of 
service, it was with difliculty I could prevent his mashing it with his fiagers. Such a 
thing asaspoon they had not thought of. The olla podrida, combined with some warm 


tortillas, made us a capital meal. 
“The more I ride over this region, the more I am struck with its fertility. Field after 


field of the finest corn and sugar-c: ane stretch out for miles and miles. All this luxut lance 
is the spoutaneous gift of nature; for, compared with ours, there is really no cultiv: oe 
Their ground is broxen up by a primitive wor rden plow, made of the crotched limb of 
tree, shod with iron ; : the seed is barely stuck in, and if it gets one hoeing, it is about all 
and yet, with all this neglect, they make maguificent crops. What would not the lan 
produce by our preparation, aud our care and attention during the early growth of 
the plant.” 

We have, in these vivid descriptions, the general state of the Mexican 

I ’ 

population, as it presents itself to the eye of the stranger ; and it becomes 
us to look with favor upon a people, who have been so monstrously op- 
pressed since their necks fell beneath the foot of the conqueror, and who 
have been so deluded with the idea of freedom since their oppressors 
quarrelled, and a new set showed themseives quite as tyrannical and ra- 
pacious, although less able, than former ones. ‘These poor people are 
under the influence of a clergy, who do not do honor to their profession, 
and their superstitions are made use of as a means of extortion. 

“T have often noticed in the different towns, braids of the palm-leaf attached to the 
gratings of the windows. My curiosity was excited, and, until to-day, never gratified. 
it appears these plaits of palm are consecrated by the priests and sol to the people, who 
attach them to some part of the dwelling, be lieving them to be a specific against all harm. 
Whea a storm rages, they break off a small piece of the plait and burn it, believing it will 
oppose old Boreas. They aitribu’e to it as much virtue as the Indian does to the * pow 
wow’ of his chief. Some time since, at Mier, the priests consecrate d a large qui antity of 
nemones at Christmas, aud wished the people to buy them; those whose consecrated 


palms were supposed to have lost none of their virtue, refused to bay, ther by ec: ius ing 


quite a row among the priests, It ended, however, as usual, in favor of the charch.’ 


In contemplating such transactions as these, it is not for us to turn 
away in disgust, and condemn alike the impostor and his victim. If we 
who boast ourselves the most enlightened and practical people in the 
world, are led away by the grossest impositions ; if, without going back 
to the Salem witchcraft, we contemplate the spread of Mormonism, of 
Millerism, of Mesmerism, and Clairvoyance, and the thousand fooleries 
with w hich freemen are daily cajoled, we shall look with more indulgence 
upon the palmetto leaf of the Mexican. After sitting for hours in a tent 
clothed in ‘* ascension robes,” waiting the end of the world, or listening 
with patience to news from “ higher intelligences,” communicated in the 
drowsy incoherence of a designing clairvoyant, let us not be too super- 
cilious over the Mexican in attempting, by a burning leaf, to notify the 
“higher intelligences’’ that there is too much wind. How many hun- 
dreds of persons there are in all the cities uf the Union, Buston not ex- 
cepted, who get their living by telling fortunes by cards, tea grounds, and 
the stars, without resorting to the poetry of clait rvoyance. “Many i is the 
dark cellar and back alley, crowded with well-dressed and inte lligent per- 
sons, waiting on some old crone to buy, for a few shillings, a peep into 
futurity, and yet there is not one of the number but will laugh heartily at 
the credulity of the “ poor Mexican,’”’ If we consider the nature of our 
superstitions, and reflect upon the influences at work among us, we may, 
perhaps, discover that education has only refined the means of practicing 
upon a credulity common to the whole human race. 








The True Story of My Life. 


THE TRUE STORY OF MY LIFE* 


Tue autobiography of a man — “life is a lovely story—happy and 
full of incident,” is surely worthy of attention. Men are rather prone to 
exaggerate their sufferings than their a ments ; hence one half of the world 
is continually complaining tothe other,without ever seeming to think that each 
one already has sorrows enough of his own. A few cheerful spirits, who never 
cease to work with heart, head and hand, really have the burdens of society 
to bear. An author, w ho comes complaining of ‘‘ man’s beartlessness,” of 
the *‘ world’s selfishness,”’ and of a thousand other things, with the whole 

catalogue of which the brood of whiners are familiar, we always approach 
with much distrust, for such usually have an inclination to inflict upon others 
what they most fear themselves. When, on the other hand, one comes, and 
with due modesty and simplicity, tells the story of his life, at some moments of 
which he has fe!t a gratitude so strong that he wished to “ press God to his 
heart,” we are at once inclined to give him our hand and embrace him 
as areal benefactor. He tells us all his joys, and shows us how his bitter 
hours were made to bear the fruit of joy. He teaches, with a loving smile, 
the true secret of a happy life, and we willingly give him the upper seat in 
our heart’s household. 

If Andersen has not best performed the most difficult task, he has certain- 
ly done it with the most cheerfulness. If his ‘‘ sketch” is less interest- 
ing as a study than the autobiography of Goethe, still we meet with 
none of those formidable hypochondriacal “ crotchets’’ which darkened some 
portion of the great poet’s life, and at the close of a long life of uniform 
prosperity and success, wrung from him the sad confession that he had seen 
but very few days of real happiness. Andersen has opened to us his heart, 
that we may see “every thing which has surrounded him, man and nature, 
reflecting themselves from his soul.” He has reviewed his past hours, and 
has asked them, 


“ What report they bore to heaven, 
And how they might have borne more welcome news ;” 


and has himself answered .—*‘ If, when I was a boy, and went forth into the 
world poor and friendless, a good fairy had met me and said, ‘ choose now thy 
own course in life, and the object for which thou wilt strive, and then, accord- 
ing to the development of thy mind, as reason requires, I wiil guide thee to 
its attainment,’ my fate could not, even then, have been directed more happily, 
more prudently or better, T he history of my life will say to the world what 
it says to me—there is a loving God, who directs all things for the best.” 

He has passed through tri: ils that would have discouraged aless hopeful 
spirit—that would have ‘crushed a less cheerful one; hence, we do hot fear 
that it is a smiling prosperity, instead of the real working, struggling man, 
that speaks to us. From the depths of poverty and obscurity, with his own 
hands, he has worked his way through every obstacle, until he has become, 
not only one of the first literary men of the age, but also the admired guest 
of the kings and queens of Europe. 

Poetic and legendary Denmark is his country. Odense—so called from the 
eld Scandinavian god, Odin—on the green island of Funen, was his birth- 
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place. His father, who was a shoe-maker, a man of a richly gifted and tru- 
ly poetical mind, when about twenty, married one a few years older than 
himself, ignorant of life and the world, but possessing a heart full of love. 

Hans Christian Andersen was born on the second of April, 1805, in the 
little room—the only one in the house—which was oearly filled with the 
work-bench, bed, cupboard, shining plates, metal pans, table, chairs, &c. 
During the first day of his existence “his father sat by the bed, and read aloud, 
in Holberg, to the crying child. 

Christian was the only child, and was gratified in every wish by his 
father, who was not cheerful and happy except on Sundays, when he made 
perspective glasses, puppet theatres, and pictures for his boy, and read to 
him from Holberg’s plays and the Arabian tales. F amily misfortune had 
early deprived the gloomy father of his dearest wish—to pursue a course of 
study—the remembrance of which he never lost. During summer he spent 
Sundays in the woods, in silence and deep thought, ‘while little Hans 
Christian ran about him, and strung berries or bound garl: inds. His mother 
accompanied them but twice, in ‘the month of May, when she wore her 
cotton holiday gown, the only one she ever had since he could remember. 

His father’s mother came daily to see her grand-child, for she loved him 
with her whole soul. Every Sunday evening she brought flowers from the 
garden of a lunatic asylum, over which she had charge, and he preserved 
them i in water. ‘Twice a year he went to help his grandmother burn the 
rubbish of the garden, when he had flowers to play with, and better food than 
he could expect at home. On these occasions he had a chance to learn some- 
thing of the insane. He once peeped through the crack of a door, and saw 
in the cell, a raving, almost naked woman, who, on observing him, reached 
her long arm through the valve where she received her food, and just touch- 
ed him with the tip of her finger. When the attendant came, he was half 
dead with fear. That look of terror was stamped upon his soul. With the 
poor old spinning women in the asylum he was a great favorite. He had 
learned something of the mechunism of the human b: idy , Which he explained to 
them by help of rude di: igrams, which he drew on the door with chalk. He 
passed with them for a very wise child that would not live long. In return, 
they told him stories revealing a world as rich as that of the Thousand and 
one Nights. ‘These stories and the insane figures that he saw about him, 
s0 pow erfully operated on his imagination, that he did not dare to go out after 
dark, but was permitted to retire to his parent’s bed, with its long flowered 
curtains, where he Jay in a waking dream, as if the actual world did not 
concern him, 

Of his grandfather he was very much afraid. One day, when he heard the 
boys shouting after him in the streets, he hid himself in terror, because he 
knew that he was of the old man’s flesh and blood. 

The ancient customs that prevailed at that time in Odense, the guilds 
walking in procession with their harlequin before them, with mace and 
bells ; ‘the butchers, on Shrove Tuesday, Jeading the fattest ox through 
the city, whilst a boy i in a white shirt, with great wings on his shoulders, rode 
upon it; the sailors parading with music and flying flag, tended to excite his 
imagination to the highest pitch. 

In 1808, Funen was the abode of Spanish soldiers, who slept on straw in 

an old church. One day a soldicr clasped young Christian in his arms, and 
pressed his lips to the Madonna which he wore on his breast. The soldier 
kissed him and wept, no doubt from remembrance of his children, whic! he 
had left in Spain. This was a source of great trouble to his Lutheran 
mother, pee thought there was something papistical in it. Ile saw a few 
days after a comrade of the soldier led to execution, for killing a Frenchman, 
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Recollection of this afierwards gave rise to his little poem, “ The Soldier,” 
which has been translated by Chamisso into German, and by Mary Howitt 
into our language. 

He seldom played with other boys, but amused himself with dolls, and 
puppet theatres, or went about with his eyes closed in dreamy thought. He 
sometimes went with his mother to glean in the harvest fields. ‘One day 
they saw the bailiff coming, and all ran away but young Andersen, who lost 
his shoes, and could not run on account of the thorns. The brutal bailiff 
lifted his whip to strike, but the young boy exclaimed— 

** How dare you strike me when God can see it ?” 

The savage man looked mild, and gave him some money, which he car- 
ried to his mother. 

At that time he went to the theatre, where he saw represented in Ger- 
man, ‘‘ Das Donauweibchen,’’ and saw Holberg’s Village Politicians treated 
as an opera. His first impression at the theatre was anything but poetic ; 
““ Now,” he exclaimed, ‘ if we only had as many casks of butter as there are 
people here, then I would eat lots of butter!” Soon after he imagined to 
himself a whole play, from the name of the piece and the characters in it, on 
a play-bill. 

Among plays, stories, and histories, his father read to him the Bible. One 
day closing it he exclaimed, “‘ Christ was a man like us, but an extraordinary 
man !”’ at which his mother burst into tears, and he prayed God to forgive 
his father’s blasphemy. Again his father said, ‘‘ There is no other devil than 
that which we have in our own hearts,” w hich made im believe, with his 
mother and the neighbors, that three scratches which were found one morn- 
ing on his father’s arm, had been made by the devil, who had visited him in 
order to prove his own existence. 

His father rambled oftener in the woods, grew more and more unhappy, 
and at length became entirely occupied with ‘the events of the war in Ger- 
many, and with the success of his hero—Napoleon. He enlisted as a pri- 
vate soldier in hope of returning home a lieutenant. His wife wept, and his 
neighbors thought it a folly to give himself up to be shot without occasion 
for it. Hans Christian was sick with the measles. His father kissed him 
passionately, and went away, accompanied by his wife, as far as the city 
gate. When they were gone, his grandmother came in and said it would 
be a good thing if he were to die, That was his first day of sorrow. 

The regiment in which his father served went no farther than Holstein. 
Peace succeeded, the poor shoemaker returned chagrined, suffering in health, 
and not long after woke one morning delirious, talking only of war and Na- 
poleon. Christian was sent to ask counsel of a wise woman in the next 
village. 

“Go now,” said she, “by the river side toward home. If your father 
will die this time, then you will see his ghost.” 

Full of anxiety and distress he returned without seeing the ghost; never- 
theless in three days his father died, 

After this his mother went out washing, and he was left entirely to him- 
self. He stayed at home mostly and busied himself with his puppet theatre, 
until Madame Bunkeflod, wife of a deceased clergyman, opened to him her 
doors. Her husband had w~itten poems, and there he first heard the name 
of poet, which he learne4 to acsociate with a something glorious, with a some- 
thing fortunate. He then first read a translation of Shakspeare, acted his 
plays i in a puppet theatre,\saw Hamlet’s ghost, and lived upon the plain with 
Lear. He was most pleas sed with the deaths in a play, and wrote a tragedy 
in which every body died. Madame Bunkeflod and her sister-in-law praised 
his piece, and he went about r::ading it to every one, until the people laughed 
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at him and called him the “ play-writer."”, He wept over it for a whole night; 
still, spite of his ill success, he wrote another, in which a king and queen 
were among the dramatis persone. Having procured a sort of lexicon, in 
which were German, French and English words, with Danish definitions, 
he invented a regular Babel-like language for those dignified personages. 
He read it to every body, until the boys shouted after him, “‘ There goes the 
play-writer.” 

His mother’s worldly affairs growing worse, his grandmother with deep 
affliction took him to the manufac tory where other boys of his age earned 
money. The workmen were mostly Germans, of very coarse habits, but their 
impure words were unintelligible to the innocent ears of childhood. ‘They 
soon discovered that he had a fine soprano voice, and that he knew whole 
scenes in Holberg and Shakspeare, and did his work while he amused them 
with singing and acting. His delicacy was soon after so shocked by their 
brutal acts, that he left the manufactory and went again to his friend Ma- 
dame Bunkeflod, who permitted him to read aloud to her works which she 
had from the circulating library. He seems to have regarded that good wo- 
man with a kind of reverence. 

Once in harvest time he went with his mother some miles from Odense to 
the seat of a nobleman. Ina barn they helped the country people pick 
hops. They were sitting around a great bin, and each one was relating 
what wonderful things he had seen or heard of. An old man said that God 
knew everything, both what had happened and what would happen. That 
idea occupied his whole mind, and he went to a pond near by where the 
thoaght passed through his mind, that, if he should jump in, it would not be 
as God wished. Determining all at once to do it, he ran to where the pond 
was deepest, but a new thought struck him—“ It is the devil who wishes to 
have power over me!” He shrieked, and ran weeping to his mother’s arms, 
who could not wring from him what had happened. 

His mother married again, but his step-father would have nothing to do 
with his education, so he must leave his peep-show, his puppet theatre, and 
learn the tatlor’s tre ide. He plead to go to the theatre and be an actor, but 
his mother knew of no other theatre th: in those of the strolling players and 
rope-dancers, and wisely enough refused to let him go, Nothing would do 
but that he should be a tailor. His passion for reading could not longer be 
indulged. His knowledge of dramatic scenes, and his very fine voice, at- 
tracted the attention of many influential families in Odense, among whom 

was Prince Christian, afterwards king of Denmark. ‘They sent for him at 
their houses, where he enjoyed much, but all must be left for the tailor’s 
trade. He had been to a charity school, where he learned to write, and ac- 
quired little enough of arithmetic, but no more than was necessary, for using 
the needle with dexterity. 

Before he could be apprenticed, it was necessary for him to be confirmed. 
In the parish the children of the so-called superior families entered their 
names with the provost, those of the other families with the chaplain. 
Young Andersen chose to announce himself to the former, though he was 
obliged to take his place at the foot. This he did not attribute to vanity, 
for he feared the rougher boys, who called him a “ play-writer.” His father’s 
great coat was altered by an old tailor-woman into a confirmation suit. Then, 
for the first time, he wore a pair of new boots, of which he was very proud, 
and by which his devotion was very much disturbed. 

After this his mother insisted that he should be apprenticed to a tailor, 
but he besought her that he might first make a journey to Copenhagen, that 
he might see the largest city in the world. 

W hat wilt thou ‘do there ?” asked his mother. 
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* T will become famous,” he replied, and then told her all that he had 
read about extraordinary men. “ People have,” he said, “ at first an im- 
mense deal of adversity to go through, and then they become famous.” 

He wept, prayed, and his mother consented, after having sent for a wise 
woman to read his fortune. 

** Your son will become a great man,” she said, “‘and Odense will one 
day be Uluminated in honor of him.” 

His mother wept, and consented that he might travel, but seemed to think 
that he would soon return. He had saved “during the last year thirteen 
rix dollars banco, ($7 25) which was to serve for his travelling expenses. 
—Having procured a letter of introduction to Madame Schall, a solo- 
dancer who had won great applause at Odense, he went, accompamied 
by his mother, to the city gate. There stood his old grandmother, who 
fell upon his neck and wept, “without being able to say a word. Thus they 
parted forever. The postillion blew his horn, and young Andersen, then 
about fourteen years of age, went first to Nyborg, on the Great Belt, thence 
by ship to Zealand, and entered Copenhagen, September 5, 1819. 

We have thus described his boyhood, because it is really the index to his 
whole future life. Childhood is in fact the embryo of futare years; when 
we have given its history, we have given the future character. Nothing is 
truer than the poetical paradox of Wordsworth, “ The boy is father of “the 
man.” “ The first man,” says Novalis, ‘ is the first Spirit-seer; all appears 
to him as a Spirit. What are children but first men? The fresh gaze of 
the child is richer in significance than the forecasting of the most indubita- 
ble seer.” 

The city, when he entered, was in a commotion from a Jews’ quarrel, 
and he turned into a small hotel, his whole stock of cash being about two 
dollars. His first ramble was to the theatre, around which he went many 
times. ‘The next day, dressed in his confirmation suit, he hastened to pre- 
sent his letter of introduction to the dancer, Madame Schall. Before ring- 
ing, he fell on his knees and prayed God for help and support. A maid 
servant gave him some money, as though he were a beggar. At length he 
was admitted to the dancer, who was amazed, for she knew nothing of the 
man who had given the letter. In reply to her i inquiry as to what he could 
piay, he mentioned Cinderella, and, pulling off his boots, began it with such 
strange gestures, that she thought him i insane, and lost no time in getting rid 
of him. He next went to the manager of the theatre, and asked for an en- 
gagement; but the manager answered him that he was too thin for the 
theatre. 

“Oh,” he replied, “if you will engage me with one hundred rix dollars 
banco salary, then I shall soon get fat!” 

He was gravely bidden to go away, for none but educated people were en- 
gaged. He was de veply wounded, but knew no one to whom to apply for 
counsel or consolation. His thoughts turned upon God, and he wept bit- 
terly, saying, “‘ When everything happens really miserable, then he sends 
help. J have always read so. People must first of all suffer a great deal 
before they can bring anything to accomplishment.” He bought a ticket 
and went to the theatre. The separation of the lovers in Paul and Virginia 
made him weep bitterly, because it reminded him that he was to be sepa- 
rated from his Virginia—the stage. Paying his bill next morning, he had 
but one dollar left. He determined to go to work with some hi indicrafts- 
man rather than to return home, where he would have to endure the jeers of 
the people. A cabinet maker was found who needed an apprentice, but he 
did not stay long, on account of the brutal rudeness of the young fellows 
who worked with him. He then recollected to have read in a newspaper at 
Odense the name of Siboni, who was director of the Academy of Music in 
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Copenhagen. Relying upon his fine voice, he went to the house of Sibont. 
He related to the houseke eper, who opened the door, the whole history of his 
life. She listened with sympathy, and retired. Siboni was accompanied by 
Weyse, the composer, the poet Baggesen, and others, who were dining with 
him. He sang and repeated from Holberg, until coming to a scene that 
touched his own case, he burst into tears. The company clapped their 
hands in applause. 

**T prophesy,’’ said Baggesen, “ that one day something will come out of 
him; but do not be vain when, some day, the whole public shall applaud 
thee !” 

Siboni promised to cultivate his voice, and Weyse raised by subse oe 
seventy rix dollars banco for him. He wrote full of joy to his mother, giv- 
ing an account of his good fortune. But in six months his voice broke, aaa 
iii! advised him to return to Odense and learn a trade. Agonized with 
such a thought, he wrote to the poet Guldberg, whose brother had be- 
friended him in Odense. The generous poet gave him the profits of a little 
work which he had just published, exceeding one hundred rix dollars banco. 
He took up his «bode at the house of a widow woman for sixteen dollars a 
month, which sum Weyse, Guldberg and others paid monthly in advance. 
A poor woman in the meantime gave him lessons in German; Lindgroén, 
the first comic actor at the theatre, induced by Guldberg, instructed him in 
comedy ; and a friend of Guldberg gave him two lessons a week in Latin, 
He was admitted at the house of the dancer, Dahlen, whose wife was very 
kind to him. He was taken to the dancing school, but made little progress. 
Dahlen arranged a ballet of Armida, in which he received a part with the 
lady of Professor He vibe rg, then a little girl. His name was then first 
printed. “T fancied,” he says, “I could see in it a foretaste of immortal- 
ity. I was continu lly looking at the printed paper. I carried the pro- 
gramme of the ballet with me at night to bed, lay and read my name by can- 
dle-light—in short, 1 was happy. ‘4 

He had been two years in Copenhagen, his money was gone, and shame 
deterred him from making known his wants. He lodged in the house of 
poor woman, where he only had breakfast. ‘Those were dreary, dark ro S. 
He says, “‘ God was with me in my little room; and many a night, when I 
had said my evening prayers, I asked of him like a child, ‘ Will things 
soon be better with me?’ ” 

In the spring of the third year he first went out of the city. In the gar- 
den of the Fredericksberg, the summer residence of Frederick VL., over- 
come with joy, he sh nted aloud, threw bis arms around a tree, and kissed 

A man behind him asked, “ Is he mad?’’ which so shocked him, that 
he ran away from the place. His voice had regained in part its richness, 
and he was admitted into the schoul-choir, but his Latin was neglected, and 
he received his first reprimand from Guldberg. At this time he was be- 
friended by Mrs. Colkjérnsen, her daughter, and the interesting wife of the 
poet Kahbek. He read aloud to the latter a tragedy which he had begun. 
On hearing the first scene she exclaimed, “ But you have actually taken 
who le passages from Oehlenschlager and Ingemann. 

“Yes, but they are so beautiful!” he replied, and read on. 

She first called him a poet. It was said half in jest, but it went through 
him soul and body, and tears filled his eyes. 

Professor Thiele, then a student, became his real friend, whilst many 
others only amused themselves with him. He heard it said every day that 
he ought to study, but no exertion was made to provide the means, —there- 
fore he de termined to write a tragedy, which should supply his wants. In 
fourteen days the Robbers in W issenberg was completed. A young lady 
whom he had met at Odense, paid some one to prepare a legible copy, and 
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presented it for perusal. In six weeks it was returned with a note saying, 
that a work which betrayed such want of elementary knowledge could not 
be retained. His means were gone; it was necessary for him to write some- 
thing that must be accepted. The result of a second effort was a tragedy 
which he called Alfsol. The rural Dean Gutfeldt exerted himself for the 
tragedy. He suffered bitter want while in suspense as to his tragedy, yet 
he gave to the circulating library, that he might read the works of Walter 
Scott, what ought to have bought him a dinner. 

He was at that time introduced to Collin, who procured from the king 
means for his educetion, and became to him all that a father could be. His 
tragedy was rejected, and he was sent away by Collin to the school at Sla- 
gelse, twelve Danisi miles from Copenhagen. 

There he took his place in the lowest class among the little boys, for he 
knew nothing of school studies. Advancement however was m: ide, so that 
he received the commendation of his friends the next year when he returned 
on a visit to Copenhagen. At the same time a brother of the poet Guld- 
berg, in Odense, furnished him with means to visit his native place, where he 
was received with great ec/at. He returned to the school, but the clownish 
rector was a continual source of grief to him. Hus only happy hours seem 
to have been spent among the ruins of an old castle, with which were asso- 
ciated some curious legends. He made a visit to the city of Séro, a short 
distance from Slagelse, where there was an academy for the nobility, 
founded by the poet Holberg. There he became acquainted with Petit 
and Karl Bagger, who have become known in Danish literature. 

He soon after removed with the rector to Helsingor, one ofthe loveliest 
places in all Denmark. He there was incarcerated in the house of the rec- 
tor, where he suffered the ridicule of a tyrannical master, who was very 
angry with him because he had spent his time in writing a little poem, which 
he called “ ‘The Dying Child.’ It has become one of the most popular of 
all his works. When on a visit at this time to Copenhagen, he was kindly 
entertained at the house of Admiral Wulff, where he first became acquainted 
with the great Danish poet, Adam Oehlensclager. He was also removed 
by Collin from the house of the rector, who gave hima parting curse. He 
then hired a garret, and engaged a young man to teach him Latin and Greek. 

His mind became more at ease, and he showed a disposition to turn every 
thing into ridicule, in which he was encouraged by Wulff’s eldest daugh- 
ter. Heiberg at that time had gained a good reputation as a poet, and was 
the conductor of an excellent weekly journal, in which some of Andersen’s 
humorous pieces obtained a conspicuous place. 

In September, 1828, he was a student, and graduated in the same month, 
1829. In the mexntime a published volume of his was well received, and 
was reprinted in Sweden. Among the students he was very popular, and was 
considered one of the sixteen poets, whom the people in jest divided into 
four great and twelve small poets. A dramatic satire of his, which ridiculed 
the enthusiasm for the vaudeville, was not so well received. 

He next travelled over his native Denmark, the scenery of which great- 
ly expanded his mind. At the house of a rich family in a small city a new 
world was opened to him. 


“4 pair of dark eyes fired my sight, 

They were my world. my home, my delig! 

The soul beamed in them, and childlike peace, 
And never on earth will their memory cease.” 


But she loved, alas! another ! 

He became acquainted with the young poet Orla Schmann, with whom he 
read Heine in German. Most persons were inclined to think him vain, and did 
not hesitate to express it. His works were, too, severely criticised, and he real- 
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ly began to yieldto a morbid sensibility. His days were dark, and despair 
sometimes whispered to him that his talents were all aself-delusion. But the 
good Collin again came like a ministering angel, and provided him with means 
to travel into Germ any, by which his mind might regain its elasticity. me 
made acquaintance with Tieck in Dresden, who wished him a poet’s succes 
gave him a parting embrace, and kissed him. In Berlin he met aati 
who became his friend for life, 

He returned soon to Copenhagen, but his countrymen had not yet forgot- 
ten to blame him for vanity and to criticise. From the year 1823 to 1839, he 
maintained himself mostly by his writings, although the Danish public was 
small. Some of his works were translations, but most were original. He trans- 
lated La Quarantaine and La Reine de Seizeans ; wrote his opera text 
of the Raven, from the subject of I Corvo; prepared, for a young composer, 
Walter Scott’s ‘Bride of L: unmermoor ;”’ prepared the text for the compo- 
ser Weyse, who wished to compose an opera from Walter Scott’s Kenil- 
worth ; wrote and published anew collection of poetry, called “ The Twelve 
Months of the Year,” and ‘‘ Vignettes to the Danish Poets.” In ‘‘ The 
Monthly Review of Literature’ he was severely handled by Molbeck, neg- 
lected by Heiberg in his ** Flying Post,” and eclipsed by the young lyri- 
cal poet, Paludan Muller and by Heinrich Heriz, who published at that time 
his ‘‘ Letters from the Dead.” 

In the beginning of that year his affairs were in the worst condition ; but 
happily he obtained, through the intervention of his friends, a travelling stipend 
from government. Of parting with his friends at Copenhagen he says, 
‘when the traveller leaves the mountains behind him, then for the first time 
he sees their true form: so it is with friends.”’ 

By way of the Rhine and Cassel, he soon reached Paris, where he stayed 
a month, and saw Louis Philippe, Duke of Orleans, the poet Heine, Paul 
Diiport, and Victor Hugo. He went from Paris to the little city of Lodi, in 
a valley of the Jura mountains, where he dwelt in the amiable family of a 
wealthy watchmaker, who would receive no payment. From this place he 
sent home his poem of “ Agnete and the Mermain.”’ 

Just fourteen years from the very day in which he entered Copenhagen, 
he first set foot in Italy. He sailed on Lago Maggiore ; ascended Milan 
Jathedral ; passed some days in Genoa; thence made a journey along the 
shore of Carrara. In Florence his eyes were first opened to the beauties of 
statuary on beholding the Venus de Medici. At Rome he met with the 
poet Hertz, who became from that time his friend, and the great artist Thor- 
waldsen, who sincerely sympathised with him in his misfortunes. He left 
Rome for Naples ; saw at Capri the Blue Grotto ; visited the temple at Paes- 
tum; returned to Rome; went through Florence and Venice to Vienna and 
Munich; and returned to Denmark in August, 183 

Soon after his return, for a pitiable sum he published his Improrisitori, 
the first chapter of which was written at Rome. ‘This book reconciled to 
him Hauch, the opponent of Heiberg, and raised his sunken fortune. It was 
at once transiated into German, and has since been translated into English. 
The critics again treated him with severity ; and with a feeling between gai- 
ty and ill- humor, he wrote his next novel, “*O. T.” In the next year, 1837, 
appeared “ Only a Fiddler ;” but still the reviews gave him no rest. 

In the year in which he published “Only aF iddie sr,” he visited Sweden. 
On his romantic voyage te Stockholm, he became ac quainted withthe S-ve- 
dish authoress, Frederika Bremer. He says of her, “in Stockholm, the 
acquaintance with her increased, and year after year the letters which have 
passed between us have strengthened it. She is a noble woman; the great 
truths of religion, and the poetry which lie in the quiet eircumstances of 
life, have penetrated her being.”’ 
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He went from Stockholm to Upsala, where he met with the celebrated Berze- 
lius, who gave hima good reception ; he returned from that place by way of 
Stockholm. While in Sweden he wrote a Scandinavian song which is now 
sung in all the Scandinavian nations. His journey, more than anything 
else, effewted a reconciliation, and produced a harmony of feeling between 
Denmark and Sweden. 

When he returned home, he devoted himself more to history and foreign 
literature. He still lived with his friend and benefactor, Collin, at whose 
house he enjoyed the best societyin Copenhagen. His writings were sought, 
and for every new work he received a higher payment. The prime minister 
of Denmark, Count Conrad Von Rantzau- Breitenburg, became his friend, 
and procured for him an annual pension from government of two hundred 
rix dollars banco, which placed him above dependence. 

in the summer of 1839, he wrote the vaudeville of ‘The Invisible One on 
Sprogo,’’ which was a great favorite with the public, and survived a greater 
number of representations than he had ever anticipated. ‘ The Mulatto,’’ 
wrought out of a little French narrative, ‘‘ Les épaves,’’ was rejected by 
Molbeck, the manager. The assistant manager accepted i it, but at the moment 
of representation, the minute guns pealed—Frederick VI. was dead. Two 
months after the theatre was ‘opened with “* The Mulatto,” which was re- 
ceived with great applause. It was translated into Swedish and was acted 
at the royal theatre in Stockholm. A Danish company gave it, in the Swe- 
dish city, Malmo. It was welcomed with enthusiasm by the students of the 
old university town of Lund, who gave him a public dinner, and honored him 
with a serenade. 

After his return from Lund, he wrote ‘‘ The Picture-Book without Pic- 
tures,” which was better received abroad than at home. The tragedy of 
The Moorish Maiden was rejected, and secured the opposition of Heiberg. 
In distress he determined to leave his country; at his departure, in October 
of 1840, a banquet was prepared for him by his friends, among whom were 
the students, Collin, Oehlenschliger and Oersted. 

He remained some days in Holstein with his friend Count Rantzau-Brei- 
tenburg, and then hastened by Nuremburg to Munich, where he’ met with 
Cornelius and Schelling, and was kindly entertained by Kaulbauch and 
Schelling. He crossed the Brenner in winter, stayed some days in Flo- 
rence, and reached Rome about Christmas, where he met old friends, and 
passed a Carnival and Moccoli. He was there very ill ; and news from home 
that he had been ridiculed on the stage by Heiberg, made him very unhappy. 
He met there the Danish poet Holst, who had written an elegy on King 
Frederick VI. which awoke an enthusiasm, like that of Becker’s Rhine 
Song in Germany. 

With Holst he went to Greece, where he became cheerful and‘happy. In 
Athens he was welcomed by Professor Ross, found hospitality with the noble 
Prohesch-Osten, was graciously received by the king and queen, and cele- 
brated his birth-day in the Acropolis. 

He sailed from Athens to Smyrna; passed eleven days in Constantinople, 
where he found a cordial reception with the Austrian Chargé, Von 
Sturmer; and in August, 1541, returned to Denmark by way of the Black 
Sea and the Daaube. 

On his return home he published a description of his journey in a “ Poet’s 
Bazaar.” He was again attacked by an infinitely stupid newspaper criticism, 
which did not hinder him from receiving a handsome remuneration from its 
sale. 

He then spent most of his time with some of the best families in the 
country, inasmuch as he did not wish to take part in politics, which were 
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exciting the metropolis. After the triumphal return of Thorwaldsen from 
Italy, he became the constant companion of the great sculptor, whose 
ability has been testified to by Ware and others of our countrymen. While 
enjoying the society of that excellent man, he wrote many of his tales for 
children. At the sculptor’s death, Andersen wrote a funeral hymn, which 
was sung by the Danish students over his coflin. 

In the summer of 1842, he wrote a little piece called “‘ The Bird in the 
Pear-tree,”’ which was hissed. In the winter of 1843, he went by way of 
Belgium to Paris. Marmier had written, inthe Revue de Paris, an article 
on him, La vie d'un Poéte, and had translated some poems of his, which 
were printed in the Revue. His name had thus gone before him, and he 
was kindly received. 

He saw the abused Burggraves of Victor Hugo; met Martinez della 
Bosa and other distinguished men, at the house of Mr. and Mrs. Amelot. 
He was most pleased with Lamartine. He must speak of the French drama- 
tist in his own words. ‘‘I generally found the jovial Alexander Dumas in 
bed, even long after mid-day; here he lay with paper, pen and ink, and 
wrote his newest drama. I found him thus one d: iy; he nodded kindly to me, 
and said, ‘sit down a minute, I have just now a visit from my muse—she 
will be going directly.” He wrote on; spoke aloud; shouted @ viva/ sprang 
out of bed, and said, ‘ The third act is finished.’ ” 

He was introduced by Alexander Dumas to the celebrated actress, Rachel, 
who kindly received him at hert house, and the last time they parted, wrote 
in his album, L’ art c’est vrat, )' espe re que cet aphorisme ne semblera pas 
paradoral a un ecrivain si distingué comme Ml. Andersen.” He met with 
the amiable Alfred de Vigny, the sculptor David, Balsac, and Madame 
Reybaud, the authoress of Les Epaves, which he had made use of for the 
Mulatto. He there seen again the poet Heine. 

On his return home, at St. Goar, on the Rhine, he first met with the poet 
Frieligrath, to whom the king of Prussia had given a pension. He was 
also a friend of Chamisso, and received Andersen very warmly. 

There had but one person abroad written anything against him, and that 
was a German by the name of Boas, who had received his information from 
Andersen’s enemies in Copenhagen. Every one denied having given any 
information, and a collection of stories that were published at Christmas, 
1843, produced a reaction throughout Denmark in his favor. 

In the autumn of 1843, Jenny Lind, at the request of Andersen and 
others, first made her appearance out of Sweden, on the Danish stage. He 
had merely seen her in 1840 at the same place, but was not very much 
impressed with her appearance. ‘The whole town were taken captive by her 
liquid lays of flowing music, that came from a voice of silver sweetness. Her 
purity of character, her childlike goodness of heart, her enchanting voice, 
made adeep impression on his soul, and gave him the most perfect ideal of 
art; and for whom that has ever heard her, has she not done as much !—her- 
self the embodiment of the purest, holiest ideal of art,—the living Consuelo! 

Inthe summer of 1844, he visited once more northern Germany. He then 
saw Count Rantzau, who had a presentiment of death. On his former visit 
to Germany he was at Hartz, not far from Weimar, the residence of Goethe, 
but he did not then go to see the great poet. Now it was, alas! too late. 
On his return from Constantinople he had met with Mrs. Von Goethe, the 
daughter-in-law of the poet, and he now determined to see the city where 
Goethe, Schiller, Wieland, and Herder had lived. Chancellor Miiller gave 
him a good reception, and Beaulieu insisted that he should remove to bis 
own house. The Grand Duke and Duchess also gave him a gracious recep- 
tion. He was shown by the young Duke the tree on which Goethe, Schiller, 
and Wieland had cut their names. Emulous Jove had also added his mark, 
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with a thunderbolt. Von Miiller accompanied him to the princely burial- 
place, where Karl August, Goethe, and Schiller, sleep under the same vault. 

Afier spending eight days in Weimar, he went to Leipzig. There he 
met Robert Schumann, the composer, who had dedicated to Andersen some 
of his music, and the lady of Dr. Fregl, the great vocalist. He found 
in Dresden, Dahl, the great Norwegian painter, and Voglestein, who 
painted his portrait for the royal collection. The Baroness Von Decken 
received him as a mother would her son. 

With Major Serre and his wife, at the residence of Maren, where he be- 
came acquainted with Kohl, the traveller, and Countess Hahn Hahn, the 
authoress, he learned to enjoy country life in Germ: ny. 

He returned by way of Berlin, where he found his dearest friend, Chamisso, 
was dead. The Minister Savigny gave him a cordial reception, and here he 
had an hour’s talk with the cifted Bettina, who is known by her writings 
the world over. At the house of Professor Weiss, he met Cornelius from 
Rome, Schelling from Munich, Steffens, the Norwegian, and once more 
Tieck, from whom he received proofs of the kind regard of the King and 
Queen of Prussia. 

He returned by Stettin to Copenhagen, and then went to Count 
Moltke’s in Funen, where he received a letter from the Minister Count 
Rantzau-Breitenberg, containing an invitation to dine with the King and 
Que en of Denmark, at the watering-place of Fohr. 

“It was now,” says he, ‘just five and twenty years since I, a poor 
lad, travelled alone and helpless to Copenhagen. Exactly the five and 
twentieth annive rsary would be celebrated by my being with my King and 
Queen, to whom I was faithfully attached, and whom I at that very time 
learned to love with my whole soul. Everything that surrounded me, man 
and nature, reflected themselves imperishably in my soul. I felt myself, as 
it were, conducted to a point from which I could look forth more distinctly 
over the five and twenty years, with all the good fortune and happiness 
which they had evolved for me. ‘Che reality frequently surpasses the most 
beautiful dream.” 

After his journey to Fohr, he says, “I was soon established in my 
quarters, and every day, until the departure of their Majesties, had I the 
honor of an invitation from them to dinner, as well as to pass the even- 
ing in their circle. On several evenings I read aloud my little stories 
(M: archen) to the King and Quee n, and both of them were gracious and 
affectionate towards me. It is so good when a noble human nature will re- 
veal itself, where otherwise only the king’s crown and the purple mantle 
might be discovered,” 

He returned in the train of the King and Queen. As he sat at dinner 
on board the royal steamer, he says, ‘I was obliged to summon all my 
strength to prevent myself bursting into tears. There are moments of 
thankfulness in which, as it were, we feel a desire to press God to our 
hearts. * * * After dinner the King and Queen wished me happiness, 
and that so—graciously is a poor word—so cordi: ally, so sympathizingly ! 
The King wished me happiness in that which I had endured and won. 
He asked me about my first entrance into the world, and I related to him 
some characteristic traits. 

‘In the course of conversation he inquired if I had not some certain 
yearly income. I named the sum to him, 

“ It is not much,’’ said the King. 

* But | do not require much,” replied I, ‘ and my writings procure me 
something. 

“The King in the kindest manner inquired further into my circum- 


stances, and closed by saying, 
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“Tf I can, in any way, be serviceable to your literary labors, then 
come to me.” 

His annual stipend was increased by the King, so that he could live free 
from care. 

‘So many flattering circumstances,” he says, “‘ some people argue, may 
easily spoil a man, and make him v: ain. But no; they do not spoil him, 
they make him on the contrary better; they purify his mind, and he must 
thereby feel an impulse, a wish, to deserve all that he enjoys.’ 

We ive followed him from the depths of poverty and obscurity to the 
height of fortune, but have neither time nor space to track him farther, 
He again travelled south, mostly in the countries over which he had trav- 
elled before. In closing, we cannot resist copying one more scene ; it is so 
be: autiful, that yielding to the temptation can hardly be a sin. 

‘ Jenny Lind came to Weimar. I heard her at the court concerts and 
at the theatre. I visited with her the places which are become sacred 
through Goethe and Schiller: we stood together beside their coffins, where 
Chancellor Von Miiller led us. The Austrian poet, Rollet, who met us 
here for the first time, wrote on this subject a sweet poem, which will serve 
me as a visible remembrance of this hour and this place. People lay lovely 
flowers in their books, and as such, I lay in here this one of his :— 


Weimar, 29th January, 1846. 

Marchen rose, which has so often 

Charmed me with thy fragrant breath ; 
Where the prince, the poets slumber, 

Thou hast wreathed the hall of death. 
And with thee beside each coffin, 

In the death hushed chamber pale, 
I beheld a grief enchanted, 

Sweetly dreaming nightingale. 
I rejoiced amid the stillness, 

Gladuess through my bosom passed, 
That the gloomy poets’ collius 

Such a magic crowned at last. 


And thy rose’s summer fragrance 

Floated round that chamber pale, 
With the gentle melan haly 

Of the grief-hushed nightingale.” 

Andersen has seen dark days, but none that have ever staggered his res- 
olution. Poverty, after all, has been to him as to others, the greatest bless- 
ing. No other master is sufficiently relentless for the school ot genius He 
might say with Jean Paul, who wrote some of his best works in the little 
room where he had to listen to the buzzing of his poor sorrowing widowed 
mother’s wheel, to the hissing of frying-pans, and to the clatter of pots and 
kettles —“ Ic annot help saying to ‘Pove ty: Welcome! so thou come not 
at too I ite atime! Wealth bears heavier on the shoal lers of talent than 
Poverty. Under gold-mountains and thrones, who knows how many a spir- 
itual giant may be crushed down and buried! When, among the flames of 
youth, and above all, of hotter powers as well, the oil of riches is also poured 
in,—little will remain of the phoenix but his ashes; and only a Goethe has 
Sree to keep, even at the sun of good fortune, his phoe nix-wings un- 
singed !’’ 

Andersen’s habitual ap eSRLC I even amid his sorest misfortunes and 
saddest wants, seems to us ne and lovely trait of character. In 
these days of complaining we like to hear a man say; ‘“‘ How bright and 
beautiful is the world! How good are human beings! That it is a plea- 
sure to live becomes ever more and more clear to me.’’ How much better 
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it is to endure the storms of life with fortitude and cheerfulness—like Mil- 
ton, to “ bear up and steer right onward,” than to give up in despair and 
die, like poor sensitive Keats, at the first attack. 

We heartily wish there were more such live spirits to keep the world 
from being what it really is—a grave; for, as Novalis says, “ ‘The gre: ater 
part of our body, of our humanity itself, yet sleeps a deep sleep.” We 
wish our country maiohee have many such men, devoted to nothing but liter- 
ature,—wedded to it ‘‘ for better or for worse.’ We of course speak not 
now of the peculiarity of Andersen’s genius, it must be left for another time. 
Such as he must a the noisy mouths of those who are booing up and 


down the land, like Carlyle’s Moon Calves, in regard to our national litera-. 


ture. Ifsome calculating utilitarian should inquire the per cent. profit on 
the productions of such men, our answer must be, though to him very 
like unintelligible, ‘‘ Philosophy can bake no bread, but she can procure 
for us God, Freedom, Immortality.” 


A WAR-SONG. 


Praise for the warriors of the land! 
Praise tor the bold, chivalric band, 

Who, meeting numbers thrice their own, 
The foe have ever overthrown,— 

Who laurels reap where’er they go, 
Our hero troops in Mexico. 


Oft shall resound the patriot’s lay, 
That sings of each victorious day, 
And glory’s glowing pen of flame 
Shall gild the muster-roll of fame, 

W ith deeds of those who dared to go, 
And plant our flag in Mexico. 


Now let the song in plaintive tone, 
Bewail the noble spirits gone, 

And mark the soft, yet manly tear 
That shines upon the soldier's bier, 
And mourn, in accents sad and slow, 
The brave who fell in Mexico. 


Again with anthems fill the air, 

For those who guard our standard there, 

W hose conq'ring swords, where’er they fall, 
The hearts of gathered foes appal,— 

For bright th’ historic page shall glow, 
That tells their deeds in Mexico. 


Oh! not in vain this storm of war! 
Oh! not in vain our triumphs are! 
Embattled host, with mailed hand, 
Shall purify the hapless land, 

And all the bloody seed we sow, 
Bear Freedom's fruit in Mexico! 


Thus shall high Heaven’s kindly plan, 

Still flourish through the strife of mau, 

‘Thus shall educe a future good, 

E’en trom a present red with blood— ‘ 
‘Thus triumph from defeat shall grow 

Upon the soil of Mexico! 
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THE BLIND ARTIST. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 


“I must leave to-night for Rome,” said Diodati Pisano, as he ap 
proached his young pupil in a gallery of the Louvre: ‘ The Pope wishes 
a copy of the St. Jerome, of Correggio, for the Cardinal Rufina, and it is 


his pleasure that I return immediately.” 
* What! ci in Pisano never be the master of himself?” asked the youth- 


ful artist. ‘‘ Are kings and popes privileged to bind genius with a chain of 
freaks and humors? Must he serve who was born to sway ?” 

** But in such service there is no thraldom. Artists must have patronage 
or they cannot live. The vassal, too, by his work, can oftentimes make 
himself greater than his king. Besides, unless the Pope had smiled on my 
early labors, | should never have been Pisano. 

“Tt may be so; but is the soul to hang on the nods of earthly authori- 
ties? Is there not something more than bread and fame for genius to toil 
after? Nero once said, ‘the artist lives every where.’ But enough of 
this! It is a mere childish pettishness at the abruptness of your leaving 
that makes me speak so idly. A few more trials, and I shall throw bac k 


” 


my boyhood forever, and step forth a man, with a stout and brave heart, I 


1) 


hope. 
‘Anda skilful hand, too, Rialti. This phantom-world of art sometimes 
Happy is the young enthusiast, if, after it has 


dismays as well as delights. 
into sorrow and de- 


opened the soul to beauty and hope, it merges it not 
For the hand in vain essays to reach the realm where the spirit for- 
Have you so soon learned that the 

Have you so soon found that when 
drags 


sp% ir. 
ever revels. But why do you sigh? 

soul lives within prison-bolts and bars ? 
it would spread its wings aloft in the free air, an unthought-of chain 


it with violence to the earth again? Alas! the first and last lesson which 
He must be content to 


the artist has to learn is the littleness of his power. 
leave more of his conception in the ideal realm than his brushes and _pig- 
ments can take away.” 

‘I, too, have felt these sad and stern truths, Pisano. But when I have 
paused to consider my weakness, a word from you, or a single touch of 
your brush, has chased away my gathering fears. But when you have 
gone, | am fearful my hand will lose what little confidence it has gained. 
Could you have staid until I had finished this copy of the Death of Clorin- 
da, I should the better dare to go on alone. I fear I lack spirit and bold- 


See if the lines are not traced with too much care and fear.” 


ness. 
It was simple in de- 


Pisano turned and looked long upon the picture. 
sign, and still simpler in execution. A gleam of morning sunshine has just 
broke upon the fanes of the old city, and fallen along the summits of the 
dark hills beyond it. In the foreground, lying at the foot of a tree, is a 
young and graceful girl—disguise d parti: ally in armor—her bosom bare and 
from an arrow which the warrior Tancred has but a moment 
ago shot with a deadly aim. She feels her life to be rapidly ebbing away, 
and wishes to receive the baptismal sacrament. But just as ‘Tancred has 
reached her with water, which he has dipped with his helmet hurriedly 
from a spring, and is unloo sing her visor, he discovers that his dying victim 
is Clorinda, the object around whom has centered for years all his love, and 
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solicitude, and devotion—the faithful and hoping | girl, who has come forth 
so early only to seek him. But alas! a mist is falling upon her eyes; and 
with a faint smile she reaches out her hand in token of forgiveness, and 
dies ! 

‘* You have mastered the conception,” said the old artist, ‘‘ with perfect 
success. It has none of the stiffness of a copy—it seems your own. There 
is a soul in every inch of the canvass. Hach nerve of the warrior is touched 
with feeling—with the color of sorrow! ‘The whole figure seems real, and 
stands out of the canvass, dumb with agony, bursting with despair ! Y es, 
Rialti, you have revived the spirit of Lodovic Lana from this old bit of can- 
vass, and will carry it with youto Rome. Y ou need copy but little more, 
before you shall yourself begin to equal, nay,” he — as the delicate, 
pale face of the youth flushed up under the excitement of growing hope, 
* perhaps to distance the masters you now tread after. Study this, Jacob’s 
Dream of Rembrandt, at your left. It is more like a dream than any vision 
you will find in Italy. Notice the brilliancy and gorgeousness of the uper- 
natural light, in which the angels are floating on silvery wings, above the 
darkness. Seek the source of his power. It was a mistake of Rembrandt, 
that he clung to nature with such a superstitious fear. But the execution 
—mark how perfect! See! he has in some places even left the paints in 
Jumps. In his inspired moments, he forgot how he laid them on. He put 
faith in his fingers, and they sometimes made him paint with the handle of 
his brush.”’ 

Pisano reached out his hand to take leave of his pupil. But while bid- 
ding him adieu, his eye fell upon a little panel at the foot of the easel. 
“ What is this?” he asked; and he stooped to take it up before Rialti 
could divert his glance. 

‘« That,” replied the young artist, in a hesitating voice,” is the face of a 
girl near my home. It came between me and my canvass, and I could not 
go on till I had sketched it down.” 

“ And you have not wasted your time,” said the master, encouragingly . 
“the Madonna of Raphael was but the face of his mother. You h: ave 
breathed a warm and life-like thought into these angelic features. The 
living spirit from its distant home has come here and taken up its dwelling. 
But you must not let your memory be too busy. He who would be great 
must marry his thoughts to his work, forsaking everything else. His ener- 
gies are weakened when they are divided. ‘To reach into the highest hea- 
ven of invention—into the glittering floods of light, he must first lift him- 
self out of his own heart.” 

“| know,” said Rialti, sadly, ‘ it is all true. But the years that are fled 
will look back to us and beckon to us! Yes, they even come sometimes 
and knock at the door, and enter in spite of ourselves.” 

Pisano looked a moment, musingly, on his young charge, as if loth to 
leave; then giving him a few directions about his course of painting, he 
started on his journey. It was the last time the master had to speak to him 
of devotion to his art. Alas! the time was soon coming, when it would 
have been well if a more trifling employment than this could have taken 
him from his work. 

The young artist was now alone. But he could not go on with his pic- 
ture for some moments. His mind was full of his home, and it took a long 
while to travel back to his easel. By and by he began to think over the 
last words of Pisano. ‘ He has laid out almost a year’s I ibor,” he said, as 
he muttered over the directions which were left him; ‘ | must study the 
works of Guido and Rubens here; I must study those of Tintoretti, and 
Titian, and Panl Veronese, at Venice, and those of Caracci at Bologna; 
and then I am free to enter the Sextine Chapel and the Vatican. Then I 
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can muse over the beauty and grace of Raphael, and over the grandeur and 
awe of the mighty Florentine. But it must be done quickly; 1 long to be 
trying my own creative power, and my own translating skill.” 

A week afterwards Rialti made preparations for leaving France. As he 
walked hastily through the long galle ries, his brain became confused and 
sickened. ‘1am tired of this Louvre,” he said; “ all things are so crowd- 
ed together that there is scarcely a chance for exciusive study. There is 
too much to be seen at once, But the Vatican will be better. There, there 
will be at least one statue to a niche—often one work toaroom. Ha! I 
will be in Rome soon,’’ and his eye brightened with a boy’s ecstacy, *‘ in 
the metropolis of the earth—the grave of giant empires, girt about forever 
by its own desolation. I will be in the eternal city, which stands like a 
mighty tombstone in sublime loneliness amidst the living world; with its 
great wrecked arches, and broken columns, and weed-topped temples— 
strangers from the early time. And the Vatican is there, within whose 
hoary walls dwells the great spirit of beauty, sleeping away in everlasting 


” 


dreams ! 


CHAPTER SECOND. 


It may be worth the while to go a little further back into the youth of 
Luca di Rialti. It was from our own country that he went forth to perfect 
himself in his art. The village where he dwelt, though changed from its 
former quaint rudeness, may still be seen on an open highland that rises 
slowly from the banks of the St. Lawrence. But the little cott: ige in which 
he lived has long since crumbled away and disappeared. The spot where 
it stood is still pointed out on a small mound near by the village church. 
Around lay in proud repose the most grand and weird sights that nature in 
all its primeval wildness and grace can group. On one side, as far as the 
eye can roam, reach out the old and gigantic forests; and on the other, 
rise up, as by enchantment, the Thousand Islands, glancing with golden 
hues far away over the sunlit waters. Here Rialti first felt a growing love 
r the vast and beautiful, the grand and startling, which afterwards became 
so entirely the passion of his soul. This was the chosen home of his 
grandf ither, when he came a persecuted exile, with his little family, Rialtt 
among the number, from a restless Carbonaro province in Italy. The old 
man, with his stern and energetic spirit, gave up but slowly the cherished 
plans ae hopes of his heart. Even here, with all thought of returning 
gone, loved to live out the same life which he had so long been leading. 
Er or many years he wore a foreign dress and spoke a foreign language. He 
had to battle hard with his attachments for his native land; and when he 
at last overcame them, and was more thoroughly American in habits and 
his mild benevolence and generous counsel made him seem the 


S 


feelings, 
father of us all. 

The childhood of Rialti was passed in the utmost friendship among the 
village boys; but he seemed little pleased with their sports. He would 
often steal away from their merriest meetings, and wander alone in the 
woods and by the streams. And he was not idle in his ramblings. After 
studying a landscape long and attentively, he would go to the roadside and 
trace it with a stick inthe sand. He would pass hours over his simple 
work ; and if a wind swept by, and hurried off his tracings in a cloud of 
dust, he would stand sadly for a moment, then begin anew; or, perhi aps, 
walk sorrowfully away to find some new picture, and try his rude art again. 
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Years passed by, and Rialti was a man. His grandfather was dead, and 
he had now no protector. But he had learned to think and to act for him- 
self. His enthusiasm in his school-boy recreations had grown with his 
years. Letter materials were put into his hands when his friends under- 
stood and approved his inclinations. ‘The stick had given place to the pen- 
cil—the sand to the canvass. And now he began to catch glimpses of man’s 
real power over the language of colors—of that spell which can bring a 
dream down from the still air, and hold it enchanted here for the world to 
gaze upon. ‘I cannot stay here longer,” he said; ‘‘ I must go abroad and 
study my art. He who would step above the common level—who would 
make himself truly great, must not keep himself in close contact with his 
home and his time. He must early sever himself from all the bounds and 
claims of ages or of countries. He cannot be pent up like a day laborer in 
little fields and Jittle shops. He must go abroad widely and freely among 
his fellows; he must breathe the atmosphere of distant climates; he must 
go back into the spirit of distant ages. The great world must be his study 
—men and things his books. And when he has journeyed over ocean and 
Jand, and studied beauty in the tree, the flower, the mountain and the 
cloud ; when he has mused Jong upon the out-spread earth, with all the 
mystery and sublimity of its light and its darkness, its heat and its cold, its 
sunshine and its storm; then must he stop in studios and galleries—then 
must he dwell among paintings, and statues, and ruins, that he may learn 
how spirit may be wedded to matter—how the airy conception may be 
brought into a visible execution. He must iearn to speak of rapture or of 
anguish—of hope or of gloom, by mingling colors on a scrip of canvass, 
eloquently as in tones. rae must make himself master of that mysterious 
alchemy which turns shapeless earth into forms of thought, which warms 
dead pigments tnto life iets sense. He must study the shapes of mind— 
the hues of feeling, until he can call the lovely and evanescent images of 
beauty into external embodiment; until, by the might of his will, he can 
fasten upon earth the saint-like visions of bis impassioned hours; until, by 
a few magic shadings, he can put a speaking sou! into the mirrored shadow 
of his thought.” 

And so the young artist fixed his cet? upon his future career; so he 
kegan to talk of the day when = should leave his home. But the ties of 
bindred were strong. The feeling of a Rinsiins is always deep in the child- 
hood of genius. But the closest tie of all, and one which he found it 
hardest to loosen, was a holier than that of kindred. A young schoolgirl, 
one of his earliest playmates, had been a sharer of his youthful joys and 
hopes, and a passion firm and cuep had grews up between them. And 
many wondered often why Luca di Rialti did not take to his own dwelling 
the beautiful Laura Methender as a bride. But months flew past, and he 
did not. At last his enthusiasm for his art conquered for awhile his affec- 
tion for his home, and he started for Italy. The young artist’s heart 
ieaped with o| ‘dness, for he was coins to the home of art—to the land 
where Itfe itself was art. 

Sut the moment of separation was a sad one. It seems hard to break 
away from all the scenes ~~ friends of childhood when the time draws 
near. Rialti found it so when he parted from the loved one of his youth. 
Many were the promises spoken—many the tears shed, before he could 
gather up his flagging resolutions and re-cross the thr ele And when 
Laura Methender, with a heart sinking under sadness and fear, placed a 
ring upon his finger, that her memory might not die when he should dwell 
far away among a strange people, his heart throbbed with the keenest sor- 
row. He had almost a mind to throw down his art forever. Half tearfully, 
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half manfully, he at last said a farewell, and hurried away. But it was not 
at once that he tore himself from his home. He was many days out on the 
ocean in a kind of dreamy insensibility before his heart came back to him. 
[t lincered around his home lone after he himself had gone. The mind 
was filling itself with recollections which were to sadly burden his life. It 
seems sometimes hard that man cannot be gifted with forgetfuluess—that 
he cannot cast from hin all the memories which often so strangely embitter 
existence. ‘Themistocles once prayed that he might forget! 


CHAPTER THIRD, 


It was summer when Muialti left his home; and when another summer 
came round, he was in a small studio at Rome, under the instruction of 
Diodati Pisano. He had been to the great schools of Kuropean art, the 
Louvre and the Vatican; he had stopped in Venice, and Bologne, and Flo- 
rence: he had long revelled in the grand and the beautiful, the wild and 
the terrible; and he had now buriec himself in a little er dwelling, 
near the pillar of Trajan, to learn more perfectly how to embody the emo- 
tions he had felt, and present them to men. 

‘There were few incidents in this long wandering of Rialti. Indeed, the 
life-time of genius is hardly to be divided up into the rice of mere 
outward events. Its workings are almost ent irely within—always silent, 
unseen ; so that events and vears fly past as matters of slight worth. The 
coming of a new thought is the only great circumstance—the only notable 
era of a life; and it is an event in the life of the artist, as truly as the 
founding of a realm or the fighting of a battle in the history of the states- 
man and the warrior. In the still realms of the inward being must be felt 
the experiences and aspirations, the glees and glooms of the intellectual 
man. ‘The din of crowds, the hurry of business, the strifes of societies 
and nations, have but little to do with the solitudes of genius. The hur- 
ried footfalls of time ¢ can wake no echoes in the shadow-land of beauty— 
can reach no creation of the inspired soul. All distance is destroyed, all 
time af forgotten in the rapt moments of intense feeling. Youth creeps into 


age—buoyant hope into decrepid helplessnes Genius cannot get old. It 


ever lives in its childhood more tban in its age 

Gradually did the young artist become more and more disconnected from 
the things about him, as he became more deeply immersed in his art. He 
could not thrust back all the memories of his early home at once. Tor a 
time letters came full of sprightliness and glad hopes. He said he was 
making fast progress in his art, and would ere long return again. But at 
— his letters became less frequent, and then were wholly filled with 

atters of his calling. They were all interesting in themselves, but people 
wondered when he wrote so rarely, and sent so far, that he did not ask of- 
tener about his home and his friends. One time he gave a long account of 
the best works of his master. It was done witha pupil's partiality, and per- 
haps with a novice’s fondness. But it contained many points of fine criti- 
cism, many touches of high artistic judgment. At the close he spoke of 
art generally, its elements and its forms. 

‘The more paintings I see,” he wrote, ‘ the better I fancy am I famil- 
jarized with the souls of men, with the spirit of beauty and truth every- 
where around me. I look upon each work of art as but the peculiar ex- 
pression of what each artist conceives to be true and beautiful in kind and 
degree. The different forms of art seem to be only differently written lan- 
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guages, by which poetical genius would speak to men. The conceptions 
are alike before written, or chiselled, or painted; and the manner of exe- 
cution alone makes them appear unlike. Looking through the symbol, we 
enter into the same spirit realm. We find beauty and truth ever sitting the 
enthroned goddesses there. And all paintings, and statues, and poems are 
but shadows drawn out of the ideal land, and imperfectly reflected to us on 


canvass, and marble, and paper. All creations of art seem to be the spirit 
of beauty and truth in varie .d masquerade—sometimes in garbs simple and 
meek, sometimes gorgeous and bold—at one time in form and mien stern 


and majestic, at another, 2 and divine. ‘This spirit exists above art, 


and is that from which all art springs. It is of necessity an element of our. 


being, and had its birth at _ creation of being. At the earliest dawnings 
of humanity it was present to mould and to tinge. Nor first did it reveal 
itself throuch the forms of matter. There was music before the winds 
sighed through the canes on the banks of the Nile; there was painting be- 
fore the Corinthian maid traced the shadow of = lover upon the wall; 
there was poetry before the Hebrew prophet sung. The world had not 
waited two thousand years before it listened to the ake ss or rapture of the 
aes voice, before it stan pees images of loveliness upon its memory—before 
i felt se mysteries and sublimities of its being. Music, and painting, 


and poetry, all had an existence when the heart first spoxe from its instant 


life.” 
A few weeks after his letters ceased altogether. No one could guess the 


reason. He might be ill: he micht have forgotten hi: home for a brief 


space in his enthusiasm for his art; but he could not be inconstant to his 
early attachments. 


CHAPTER FOURTH. 


Rialti had bec n laboring two long months by daylight and by candle-light 
in copying a work of his master’s. It was the sublimest conception that 
ever came from the soul of Pisano, ‘It represented the ascension of Elijah, 
"The Prophet was in the cloud, pityingly and encouragingly gazing from the 
flaming chariot down upon his a late-hearted brother. His heavenly 
mantle was falling through the air. And Elisha stood on the earth there, 
speechless with wonder and sorrow—his arm out-reached, and a tear falling 
from his eye! 

“‘ Heavens !’’ said Rialti, as he copied the tear, “could I only paint a 
sigh! Ila! the tear is wet—is warm—is falling! It is the only thing [ 
have ever painted. But the sigh—I would give my left arm if I-could paint 
toh.’ 

The young artist stopped; and out of the narrow side-room stepped 


a sig 
Pisano. He overheard his pupil, and came to see the tear. It was a scene 
for a painter to have taken. ‘There stood the great easel with its stagings. 
The young artist had come down to the floor to look at his work. And 
Pisano stood breathless by, his manly features covered with the wildest 
joy; and then the tears fell! He stepped to Rialti and grasped his hand. 
* Thou hast painted the tear,’’ he said, “‘ far better than thy master ;’’ and 
his judgment was the best through all Rome. I can instruct you no more, 
Hencetorth Pisano shall be pupil.” And he shook his hand long and hearti- 
ly—looked at the face of the Prophet again, and said the work should be 
called Rialti’s, and his own painting should not live. It was a great mo- 
ment—an epoch i in the life of both. The master was scarcely prouder of 


the pupil, than was the pupil of the master. 
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Bnt as Pisano went to bis little room, he turned to speak of the sigh. 
«* You can never put on canvass half you feel. There is something like a 
sigh in those parted lips, in that steadfast eye. Ifeartoomuch. There can 
be but one scene shadowed on the canvass, and that must not be the last 
Something must be left to the imagination, or the work is cold and dead. 
A feeble artist of Athens painted Medea killing her children. No one 
would look at it. ‘Timomachus painted her meditating the act, and all 
Greece came nigh running mad. It was thought to be almost the work of 
a God.”’ 

rom that moment 


Itt copied no longer. He was now known as an 


R 
artist over Rome, and he toiled as though to live was but topaint. Many 


have said, that as they passed the studio of Pisano late at night, and, too, 
before the dawning of the day, there was always a dim light flickering out 
at the small window over the entrance. Lialti was constantly at his labor 
there. His master used to chide him, and tell him he would not live to 
finish a work—that he was but a man—that his strenoth was fast wastin: 
away—that he would be the destroyer of himself! but the young 

felt strong and well enough. It is ever bard to reason with youthful enthu- 
siasm; and Pisano now found it so. 

* Art,” said Rialti, “is my life. The easel is my bride——.” Ah! 
why did that word linger on his lips ? Why did he pause, and set himself 
down sadly, and remain speechless a whole hour? It was time his 
home and his other bride should be remembered again. Ue had lone for- 
gotten them both! The whole world bad been in that studio, and be had 
known no other. As he gazed upon the ring which he had so long uncon- 
sciously worn, a thousand recollections of childhood came fresh back to him. 
The last fears of his loved one had for once become true. He was far away 
in a foreign land, and the name which he had so long worshipped had well 
nigh died out of him. 

But genius never remains long inactive. The day after, Rialti had a 
conception ready for the canvass—and the world rolled back as a dead and 
foreign thing again. He was alone there with his vision, and it was a wild 
and fearful one! ‘The great Earth is suppesed to be swimming slowly in 
space—mantled with dark rolling clouds, with the lightning sometimes glid- 
ing outofthem. ‘The Spirit of Death is abroad, and has claimed the world, 
with its streams, and tts fields and hills, and godlike man, too, to be his. 
He is about to set his throne on the Earth. But the Spirit of Life comes, 
and declares all thines to be her’s—that life is everything, even in death and 


dust—that Death itself niust soon be dead, and known no more. The out- 


line represented the point of Time, when the sylph-like Life-spirit was as- 
serting its power—when the hideous Death-spirit stood back aghast and 
convinced. It was a proud conception, and well it might chain the artist 
to his easel. “J will paint it,” shouted Rialti, ‘ and it will last a life-time 
to gaze upon. The name of Rialtishal] yet st ind by the side of Augelo.”’ 


It was the enthusiast that spoke, not the artist. He little thought what a 


labor he had sketched out. It was the work of years, not of days. 

Rialti created a solitude there, in the midst of popul us Rome. People 
came and went, but he was a hermit and alone. He heard no voices, he 
knew no persons, le saw nothing but his canvass, and all things else faded 
away as shadows. ‘I'he shadow he would realize was the only living reali- 


ty. But sometimes the artist would stop his work, as the ring on his finger 
caught his eye. He would often make a long pause, and stand motiontess, 
gazing on vacancy: then he would grow light-hearted, and toil on again. 
But he found the associations, which clustered round this remembrancer of 


his plighted faith, were making deep inroads upon his art. He knew that 
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genius never acts in its full might, except when it acts with single pur- 
yose. The ring must be forgotten! ‘ Thou art an evil spirit,’ he said, 

and wouldst hinder my work, and distract my brain.” So he took it off 
and laid itby. He thought himself free now and unfettered—but no, he was 
the greater slave! He was led on with the more recklessness in the chase 
of his visions. ‘There was no tie to bind him to man—no voice to call him 
back from his ideal abstractions. He had almost disconnected himself from 
the earth. Ala st for the memories that were buried in that ring ! 

Day after day, Rialti painted on the Conflict of the Spirits. Pisano used 
ofien to leave his drawings and come out from his little room to see the 
progress. It was a painting which an artist only could feel the full power 
of. Pisano would stand there until his eyes filled with tears, and he could 
see no longer. Well! might it affect him. It was a great, a mighty triumph 
of art; and his pupil was fast growing pale and thin—and the old artist 
feared he could not live to complete the vision. le had given up chiding 
now. Rialti’s ears had grown deaf, even to the voice of Pisano. 

A few weeks after, the Life-spirit was done. But that was all. There 
vere a few pencillings besides, but they were only the rough outline; yet 
all Rome had thronged the studio. ‘I ‘he name of Rialti was indeed begin- 


ning to be coupled with that of Angelo. Artists came to study his clouds 


' 
t 
oe 


and his draperv. And many there were, who drew cheer from the work of 
i > 


Rialti; and many, too, who threw downthe brush in despair. 

But the artist scarce knew aucht of what was thought or said about him 
at Rome. When he left his painting, it was only to go mto a back-room 
and rest a little. But his sleep was often more tiresome than his work, for 
he would talk all the while. His mind ever lingered on his art. Once 
Pisano heard him muttering wildly and fast, and went to his bed. Rialti 
was describing the Fall of Lucifer through the clouds and fire into the fath- 
omless abyss. It was a vast and terrible conception. Pisano bent over him 
and eagerly caught his words; but when Ruialti waked, feared to repeat 
them, for he knew that his pupil had then more on his hands_ than his life 
could do. He was daily wasting away, and those who came to witness his 
work would often be hurried by thei “ur sympathies i into tears. 

At midnight, in the middle of his fourth summer in Rome, Rialti fell 
from his staging. Nature had aes up long under its toils, and the inward 
fire could sustain it no longer. He fell, utterly helpless and senseless! The 
next morning Pisano found him there in the most alarming of fevers. And 
when he recovered his reason, for a moment, late on the next day, he asked 
for his paints and his pallet. ‘I am losing time,” he said; “1 must go on 
with my work.” 

“But no!” said Pisano sadly, “ it may not be! You cannot stand—you 
cannot see well—your hand nee brain is yet hot and wild. The 
h has been here, and they say you must keep 


nobleman Lavani with his le 
care for a month, er your body will never get 


a. 
from your art, and shut out all 
] 9° 


strong, nor your brain well again. 


All at once Rialti felt the truth, and said he would renounce his brush for 
aweek. Alis! it was not for a week, but forever! He laid it down never 


to take it up again! 
i 
] 


A raging delirium came, and then a deep lethargy followed. It was 


before the artist became conscious of anything about him. 


many weeks ’ 
‘The Count Lavani, who had conceived a noble fri ae for one whose 
genius promised so largely, had carried him to his dwelling; and the leech 
watched over him night and day. And when, by constant care, he at last 
came to himself, he said he could scarcely see. And the next d: iy, when 
the sun was shining brightly and cheeringly into his chamber, he asked La- 
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vani, who stood sorrowful by, how long it might be before day. He said he 
wanted to see the gay sunlight again, and feel the warm air of the morning. 

* Alas!” said the nobleman, “it is noon; and the sun has been up and 
playing about you for a half day.” 

** Ah!” groaned Rialti, and his countenance sickened into despair, ‘ then 
I am blind! 1 cannot see the sun—I cannot see you! Let me feel your 
hand.” 

And when he grasped it, he strained his sightless orbs long and painfully 
to see if he could catch aught of Lavani’s form. But no! he was blind! 
And oh! the agony ef the thought ! beauty was to be shut out from his eyes 
forever: but not from his soul! It was to be felt there as before; it was to 
torture and sadden his life ever after. He could never get it out of him, 
but it must stay pe it up there forever. He could never reveal it to another. 
He had learned only the language of colors, and he knew no other way of 
imparting his holiest thoughts to men. 

When he found he must forget his art, he was ina manner cut loose from 
Rome. Far away over the wide ocean his thoughts wandered, until he was 
in his home once more. <A thousand bitter remembrances came thronging 
around him. His distant friends, his village, his early affection, all had 
been as though they were not. It was not to be so again. He was to forget 
them never more! 

The entrance of Pisano awoke him from his reverie. His old master for 
the first time learned that his pupil was blind. He stood motionless and 
pale, and at length vented his grief in tears! His was a noble and gene- 
rous heart. He felt the blindness of Rialti more keenly than if it had been 
his own. ‘* The world has lost an artist,” said Pisano, ‘‘ and [ a teacher. 
You have indeed taught me more than my own masters. The Conflict of 
the Spirits will never be finished! Who shall put hands to it now /” And 
master and pupil wept together ! 

‘* Bring me some paper,” said Rialtt sorrowfully, “I would write.” P1- 


sano reached the paper, and would have written for him, but knew the offer 
would only wound the anguish of his pupil. The letter was to Laura Me- 
thender, the fondly loved image of his youthful heart. It was in a rough, 


straggling hand, as though it were traced in the dark. 

** | had long loved the canvass more than you,” he wrote, ‘and heaven 
has at length rebuked me. Your image had grown a rare visiter, but now 
it is ever DY me, | had wedded art, but it is now dead to me! It is buried 
from my sight ever-more! Buried! No! itis worse! The ideal visions 
still live within me, and will make my life a pang! I can never express 
myself—I can never paint again! Laura, Lam blind! Tlenceforth tnink 
me dead. I give you back your heart. Give it to a worthier, and be hap- 
py. Let me fade from your memory—let me be forgotten. Your loveliness 
shall not be wasted on one who cannot see! Ah! | am blind—lI cannot 
see—never more—never !” 

There were a few tracings more, but no one could read them. It was 
signed Rialti; and beneath the name were the stains of tears! 


CHAPTER FIFTH, 


Laura Methender was standing by the grave of her last parent! Ter 
father had been buried for many years, and the tall rank grass was waving 
over him; and her mother was now laid by his side, and the sand was fall- 
ing upon her coffin. An epidemic had swept through the village, and had 








an 
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hurried many to their graves. The mother and aunt of Rialti had fallen 
before it, and Laura Methender was now left alone! And when she un- 


covered her eyes, after the shock that came over her frame when the first 
shi _ full of earth had fallen upon her mother, a letter was given her by one 
of the by-standers. She knew at a gli nee that it was from Rialti—and she 


hi ait thought him lost. Ah! with what vividness did her whole life stand 


out before her in that little mom with what vividness did the sad reality 
of her mother’s death, of her own bitter loneliness, burst upon her! Her head 
swam—she could not stand! A person near by saw she would fall, and led 
her away. 

A week wrought a woful change in the life of Laura Methender. All 

was happiness and viee before—all Wiis misery and cicom now. Tl > care 
den had become the desert. A mother had died—a lover was also dead to 
her! She did little but weep, and repeat Rialti’s letter for many weeks 
' 
And he tells me to Jove another,’ she would say to herself, ‘ and that 
he is unworthy of me. He should have known me better. How gladly 
would I be with him. But he is in a far-offland, and the ocean rolls be- 
tween us. I must stay, and die here !” 

Life became a weary thing from that time forth. The village people 
would pity and console her, in her lonely dwelling. At last her tears dried 
up; but it was nolonger the artist’s bride, gay, and cheerful and beautiful, 
that was known in the person of Laura Methender. Her eye had grown 
dull and dead, her complexion had faded, and there was something wild and 
strange in her manner. She would often ask if Rialti had come, and why 


1 


. ] 
IS Diilie 


after 


they did not let her seg him. ‘ 1 know,” she would say, ‘ that he 
but wich is Rialti stull’’ And then she would sigh, and look down upon her 
self, as though she were conscious that she had altered more than he. Every 
morning, at the rising of the sun, she went with a small noseg Ly of flowers 


to her mother’s grave. ‘There she would arrange them with al) her skill and 


taste onthe turf and onthe stone. Many still remember having often seen 
a pale, fragile woman tripping r over the frosty hills, or through the de 
grass, towards the churchyard, before the village was astir. In winter or in 


in storm, she was still seen going there, always car- 


Me 


summer, in Sul ishine or 


rying in her hand a bunch of flowers ora few green le 


ayy 
ivCUS. 


CHAPTER SIXTH. 


Rialti recovered slowly. <A year flew by before he walked out into the 
streets. The old Count usu: lly attended him, ae dese came d every object as 
they passed. Dut his closest attendant was a little dog—one of Lavants— 
which had conceived a strong attachment to Bialti, and would not be sepa- 
rated from him. Sometimes it was shut up ; but it would whine and ery until 
let loose again, and then it would search busily about, until it found the feet 
ofthe Blind Artist. 

One morning Rialti went to the studio of Pisano. He should not have 
gone, for it could only make him sad. Every object that he felt was the 
grave-stone of a buried memory. [fis old master was there, painting on the 
same easel something which he chose to eall the Fall of Lucifer. When 
the blind pupil entered, he left his work, and said he was copying one of 
Rialti’s conceptions. ‘“ It was overheard, and taken down from the mutter- 


rs of your dreams. I am now the copyist.” 
{nd it was an effort which severely tasked his power. It needed a most 
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daring energy to grasp the great and startling proportions, and limn them forth. 
The head was one of the wildest te rror, mingled with the fiercest hatred 
One could almost hear the mutterings of despair and revenge, which the 
baleful lips were breathing out, something between a shriek and a groan. 
And the whole was shrouded in the thickest blackness, lighted up only to ap- 
pear the more terrible, by pale and lurid streaks of fire, which shot up from 
the bottomless depths ! 

The artist would have seen his creation, and sighed, as the recollections 
of other days came up before him. “Iwas once full of proud hopes and 
glad thoughts,” he said. ‘ I once aspired to a seat beneath the shadow of 
the mighty Angelo. And what amIuow? My heart is broken beneath 
the scourge of bitter memories, and my hand hangs powerless by my side. 
Alas, Rialti! the star of thy youthful years is forever - paled and lost among 
dark clouds of gloom !’’ 

A stranger entered t] 
slowly approached the Blind Artist. “If your name be Rialti,” he said, 
“and you are an artist in Rome, perhaps L bring tidings to you.” It was 
a person who had once lived near the home of Rialti. And he told him the 


1e studio as the last words were upon his Ai rs. He 


desolation which had come over his villag hat an mother and his aunt 
were dead—that Laura Methender was lef ft alo , andamaniac! Rualti 
moaned aloud; and Pisano sorrowfu 

Five years passe ‘d, and with Rialti life had become still more a joyless thing. 
He could not withdraw his attention from himself, by fixing it on other objects. 
The le ist word would sometimes arouse a train of associations which wonid 
linger by him for hours. <A long forgotten promise he once made his 
mother to surely return, if he lived, and solace her od age, came to him in 
the midst of his reflections, and haunted him ever aiter. She had asked 
him to be buried by her side; for her husband had died in his distant na- 
tive land, and she did not like to sleep there fo rever Om without her son. 

“ Thou liest now by the side of my grandfather,” sighed Rialti ; “I have 
often sat by his grave. I would to heaven my own were made by my 


= * © 


" 


ly led him to his eens 


mother’s.” 

Sometimes he tried to sketch the little church, with its quaintly decorated 
spire, with its tomb-stones and willows aboutit. But he could not see it, and 
it did him little good. The lines, with much of grace and freedom, pelea 
often cross and blot out each other. 

The old Count died, and his estates fell to a distant nephew. The 
Blind Artist still lived there, though he felt he was not so welcome an in- 
mate to the new comer as to Lavan, The ‘ount intended a portion cf his 
wealth for him, but he had died suddenly without leaving any direction. 
When he was gone, Rialti bad Be dog sll o served for his comp: inion 
in his walks. Sometimes Pisa vould go with him ; but the pupil would 
tell the master that he should work at his art—that he could tie a striug to 
his dog’ 

Rial 

| 


in himself with «hains which he could not unloosen very one was a 


s neck, and feel his way with his staff. 


> 7 1 ° 5 7 
ti even grew more sad and moody. His thoughts were imprisoned 


torturing spirit. “1 can think of nothing but what gives me pain,” he said ; 
*‘it may be because [ am shut up here in Rome. ‘The young Count does 
not care fur me to igi { will travel abroad over the earth. Sylvio can 
lead me. { shall at le ae be out of idleness. 

So one morning ear Rialti tied up alittle bundle of clothing, fastened 
the cord to his dog’s oe and sallic d forth into the wide world—he and his 
dog arone, Much inguiry was mae oe family about his absence. 
Noon ¢ , but Rialti did not retur: Servants were sent over Rome, to 
see if ther re saint anywhere be el a blind man with a little dog. sut 
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every corner, and ruin, and dwelling were searched in vain. “‘ He must have 
fallen into the Tiber,” said the young patron; “he should not have gone 
forth alone.” And so the search ended. 

When Pisano heard of his pupil’s departure, he was close at work in his 
studio. ‘* Alas! is he gone?” he asked; ‘then he has left Rome. I knew 
he was tired and weary of living here—and to-morrow I was to have laid 
down my brush, and have ke pt daily by him as long as life lasted. I have 
neglected him of late in my longing to finish the Fall of Lucifer. To-mor- 
row [ should have taken it from the easel, and have given my studio to 
another. It was to be put in the Vatican, as the last work of Pisano and 
Rialti too. Alas! his haste! my neglect !’"—and Pisano cried as if he had 
murdered his child! 

The next day Pisano was gone—no one knew whither! There stood 
the easel with the Fall of Lucifer resting upon it, nearly ready for the world. 
All the artists about Rome had been long watching = progress with inten- 
sest admiration; for it was the sublimest reach of art. The idea was one 


of the most daring and stupendous that Italy had seen since the frescoes of 


Angelo. It was avision almost be yond human might to fully master; one 
whic : could have been conceived only i in amoment of une rthly terror. The 
whole canvass seemed to palpitate with life. The ve ry body thought. And 
it needed but a few more clouds of smoke to be wreathed around over the 
burning marl, before it would be ready to begin its life of ages. The brush 
was still damp—the paints were lying ready by it! But no Pisano was 
there—no Pisano was ever seen there after ! 


CHAPTER SEVENTH. 


It was late in autumn, and Rialti had been journeying two whole months. 
The dog always chose his own course. He had le d his blind master over 
mountains and hills, going with great slowness and care wherever there was 
danger, At last he stopped, and refused to go farther. 

“Go on, Sylvio,” said Rialti encouragingly, ‘‘we must not stop here—go 
on a little farther, and we can rest then.” But the dog whined, and pulled 
at his master’s clothes. ; 

“ Hold! stop!” cried a voice behind ; ‘‘ hold! the dog is right—one step 
more and you will fall into the sea.” 

And where may I be,’’ said the blind man, halting. 

* On a pier of Marseilles,” answered the stranger; ‘‘a moment more and 
you would have plunged into the water! Wheredo you go? perhaps I may 
guide you.” 

** Alas ! I know not—I care not—I thought to travel away from myself, 
and have wandered many miles, but am still the same. I would f 


dog. Ife seems to have Jed me to the sea. { would emb rk, were it on y 
to please him.” 

It was the master of a vessel who had spoken so kindly io Rialti, and the 
week after he set sail; the Blind Artist choosing to go with him. But no 


one ocaee find out his story—no one could Jearn the history of his sorrow. 
Day after day he sat in a small seat on the deck, with his hands 
aa ! T : 
“ ith his cane, or p ittipng his doc, He was almost always silent. 
face spoke when he was stillest. His wrinkled and wasted features would 
shadow forth his inmost thoughts. Sometimes they would warm 
° ' e ! 
and lauchter ; * lips would mutter quickly some glad tones, an 


pat his dog with inc reasing tenderness. Then again he would sad 
his features would ‘a pale and rigid, and he would turn his large sightless 


eyes up pityingly 


. 4 ° deen : 
when any one approached him. ‘There was something 
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that worked powerfully within—something which turned his life into sorrow, 
such as oniy the blin l may feel, intense and lasting. ‘The rude hearts about 
him noticed it; and when near him spoke low, for fear of disturbing his 
thoughts. Their voices acquired a softness and a tenderness which would 
even astonish themselves. 

One fine clear morning, as Rialti sat in his old place, he was told t 


of their number had died during the nicht, and was now to be buried in the 
waves. At his wish, he was led to the other part of the vessel, that he 
might hearthe Burial Service. 

A rude coffin was brought up and laid by the companion-way, and the 
rough sailors all cathered round with their faces sad and the uohtf il. It is 
the most solemn scene that falls to the lot of man to witness—a Burial at 


iat one 


Sea. 

The Blind Artist wished to be led to the pl ice where the dead 
that he might lay his hand upon his face. Raat one said hurriedly, “ he 
had better not go—hold him back!” But ere it was done, the blind man 
had reached the coffin, and had laid his hand on the face. Ah! that shriek 
It was as if one had wrung his heart !—The dead man was Pisano!—He 
had followed his pupil, and would have disclosed himself, but that he was 
ill, and could only tax the sympathy of Rialti. His last request was, that 
the Blind Artist might not know who z was whea he was dead. No one 
could guess his purpose , but all remembered that many times there seemed 
to be some mysterious connection between theni. 

When the soul is suffering beneath the world’s severest scourges, and the 
frame that holds it here is worn-out and — does a new calamity 
run over the waters of bitterness ! How does the tired spirit long to un- 
loose its grasp from weak humanity, and flee away to the blesseduess of its 
upper home. As this dun twilight-existence grew dimmer, and mournful 
thoughts and stinging memories were plunging the soul of Rialti into mad- 
ness,—how welcome were the symptoms of decay, which showed the overt tke 
ing footstep of death to be nigh. “I can at last,’’ he would say, ‘ disen- 
tangle myself from this dark world ; and though I go down through the chill 
shadows of Death, rise to the bright and uncloudead Life.” 

Yet there were moments when the Blind Artist seemed still 1 ve with 
life. When the storm and the tempest were alive—whe » waves were 
leaping in terrible mountains, and the thunders were shattering the « louds 
then did the soul of Rialti revel as though it were in a new world. The 
terrible in nature fired his soul with the wildest frenzy. Perhaps it was 
that its softer tones and its sunwarm scenes came not within the reach of 


u 

his heart—perhaps it was that his soul had always delighted most in awful 
- 
I 


grandeur and terror! One night, when all things were wrapped up in thick- 


est darkness, and a hurricane was abroad—when each wave seemed only to 
terrify the longer, Rialti was missed from his bed. No one thought to look 
for him—no one dared to think of his fate! But when the elements had 
done their warring, he was found sitting in his old place, with a small piece 
of rope tied around his body, and fastened to a ring in the floor, The dog 
stood whining by, and was licking his hand. He had felt the restiessness, 
the madness, the strong quick heaving of the sullen waters, and was up to 
feast on the awe and sublimity of the storm. 


CHAPTER EIGHTH. 


When Rialti left the vessel, his dog chose again the course for his wan- 
derings. It was a weary life; but the artist would not pause, only to b 
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for food and bed. He pressed on, as if chased by some fearful phantom that 
would strike him dead if it once overtook him. 

‘I must walk fast,’ he would say, “ for lam growing weak and sick, and 
I shall never get beyond my cares. I[ once came nigh outstripping thera.” 
And he journeyed on, wee ‘ks and months. Summer passed—autumn came 
on. Throughe ity and solitude he was equally alone. There was a wilder- 
ness always about a ! His dog was the only being that seemed to care 
for him; and pe ‘op! le wondered what made it guide him so faithfully. It 
would never leave its master night or day. 

One afternoon in October, the walk had been a long and weary one. 
The Blind Artist grew faint and sad. “I feel,” he muttered, “ as though 
ny life would scon pass outof me! Sylvio, what will become of you when I 
am gone! what will become you!” and he jerked the string gently to show 
that he would sit down and rest. ‘The dog took him a little on one side, and 
stopped by a stone. 

‘ Ah!Dam in a church-yard,” he said, ‘ and this is a grave-stone be- 
"be me.’ Something almost forgotten seemed to come up to his mind, 

r he did not hear the old sexton who was turfing a grave near by. The 


sexton spoke again—and this time Rialti heard. 

‘You ask me whence I have come!” he answered: “I cannot tell you 
iff would. I have been on the ocean—and I was once in Rome. But now 
iny pilgrimage is fast getting to its close! Here, around us, rest the dead 
—I am tired of life; why should I not too, rest with them ?’ and he wiped 
bitter tears from his wasted face, 

At length he somewhat disburdened his grief, and asked whose grave it 
might be that the sexton was at work upon. The old man paused, looked 
roughly at the new-comer—* and you know not whose grave it is,’’ said he, 
‘when not a child in the village but can tell?’ Lut when he saw that the 
strancer was blind, he lowered his tone; “it is the grave of the Artist’s 
Love—the grave of Laura Methender.”’ 

And this stone I am sitting on is my mother’s—ah! my mother’s! 
shrieked the artist, in a wild and startled tone! He sprung on his feet, and 
seemed frenzied like one in the last agenies of delirium, and earnestly look- 


1 


ed about him !—** Ah! my home,” he cried, ‘‘ hah—hah—hah—and I have 


come back to lay myself HERE!” and he pointed with his skinny fingers 
down by the side of his mother’s grave.” ‘‘ And you are heaping the cold 
sods upon the young and the beautiful! Hah—ha!:—! can see now—where 


is she ?—tell her I can see 

His frenzy passed off, Rome thing like the snapping ofa cord sounded 
within him; and he fell headlong—speechless—lifeless! The sexton tot- 
tered up to his side, placed his hand upen his heart, but it was still ! Ihe 
soul of the artist had gone! had forever gone? 

Many still think that after so many years of darkness, his sight at last 
came to him. It may have been so. P 

His dog bent over him, and licked his face—then went to the end of his 
string, and wistfully looked back at his dead master, as though it were time 
to move on again. 

When Rialti was dead and gone, there was but little thought or said. 
Those who would have remembered him had mostly passe dd away. <A few 
would speak of the youth so full of promise and hope, that once lived among 
them—but they ec suld scarce ‘ly persuade themselves that it was he who had 
so strangely returned. What bs id he not suffered during that long time! 
There alone was he shut up within himself—his soul chained in a dungeon 
of perpetual * irkness—no cheery sunlight, no green fields, no deep blue a 
tolook upon! It is not so now. It has got out of this prison-life, and ¢ 
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The mother of Mr. Strong was a daughter of Joseph Brewster, Esq., 
of Setauket, and a desce ndant of the venerable elder, William Brewster, 
one of the colony, who, arriving in the Mayflower, landed at Plymouth 
rock in the winter of 1620. He is also descended, on his father’s sid 
from the Rev. Thomas Shepard, first minister of Charlestown, Massa- 
laughter Anna was the wife of Col. Henry Smith, son of 


> 
Cc, 


chusetts, whose ¢ 
the Chief Justice. Mr, Strong’s first paternal ancestor, in this country, 
was Elder John Strong, who emigrated from ‘Taunton, in Somersetshire 
England, and arrived in Massachusetts, May 30, 1630. He finally set- 
tled in Northampton, where he died in 1699. Mr. Strong commenced 


, preparatory to entering college, with the Rev. Dr. Herman 


, 


his studies 
Daggett, one of the ministers of Brookhaven, and was admitted a mem- 


ber of Yale College in 1807, where he graduated in the autumn of 1811. 


He obtained a respectable appointment, and was considered the best 
mathematical scholar in his class. 

Although descended from a federal family, he discovered, at this ear 
age, an ardent attachment to the principles of the democratic party. | 
a political discussion, in his class at college, held before President Dwiecht, 
he entered into an elaborate defence of the conduct of that party, and 
particularly of the course pursued by Mr. Jefferson. The President, who, 
with all his other estimable qualities, was a high-toned federalist, an- 
swered many of his positions with great cuauaaies and, at lenoth, became 
so much excited, that one of the class (now Judge Milo L. Bennett, of 
Vermont,) begged Mr, Strong to desist. He replied, that they were sen- 
timents in the correctness of which he had great confidence, and he should 
not hesitate to declare them. The dispute, however, made no alterstion 
in the conduct of the President. He uniformly treated Mr. Strong with 
great kindness and courtesy, and, when he parted from him, aaa 
very favorable expectations as to his future career. 

Mr. Strong pursued the study of the law with his uncle, George W. 
Strong, Esq., an eminent counsellor in the city of New-York, and was 
admitted to the bar of the Supreme Court, in October, 1814. He imme- 
diately opened an office in New-York, and, like many others of the same 
professio , had, at first, but little to do; but, by assiduity and strict at- 
tention to his business, he soon obtained a lucrative practice. The deli- 
ith at leneth required him to leave the city, and he 
place in the latter part of the year 1820, where 


+ 


cate state of his he 
removed to his native 
he continue “dl in the practice of his profession, until he was promoted to 
the bench of the Supreme Court. 

He was appointed District Attorney of the county of Suffolk, in the 
place of the Hon, Silas Wood, by a democratic council of appointment, 
the sixth of March, I821, and held the office, with an intermission of four 
years, until June, 1847, when he resigned it. His attention and abi ility 
in discharging the duties of that office may be inferred from the fact, that 
during the long period in which he held it, there was not a single acquittal 
by reason of a variance between the charge in the indictment and the 
proof on the trial, and but one indictment was quashed, which was solely 
from a question of much doubt and difficulty as to the jurisdiction of the 
court totry thecase. He tried nine persons for murder, six of whom were 
convicted of that offence ; two for manslaughter, and one was acquitted. 
One of these cases (the People vs. William Enoch) went te the Court of 
Errors, and Mr. Strong’s argument is inserted at length in the 13th vol- 
ume of Mr. Wendell’s Reports, and which, it is said, had great influ- 
ence in inducing the court to confirm the conviction. 

He was an active member of the democratic party in old Suffolk, but 
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declined taking office for some years, as it would interfere with the 
duties of his profession, to which he was aide ntly devoted. 

In 1842 he was elected a member of the twenty-eighth Congress, and 
did not feel at liberty to decline the office. He was recommended for the 
station at first by the county convention, where be received thirty-one out 
of thirty-three votes, on the first ballot. The consideration in which he 
was held at home, was evinced by the fact, that in his own —— n district, 
which seldom gives over fifty majority, and neve r, except when he was a 
candidate, over eighty, he received one hundred and seventy-six, out of 
two hundred and filteen votes. As he had for a long period been actively 
engaged in his profession, in which he had been called upon to act against 
many influe ntial politicians of his own party, it was supposed by some 
that his majority would be less than those usually given to the democratic 
candidates, and a high toned whig paper in New-York (the American) 
alleged that he was the most unpopular man in the district. But such did 
not turn out to be the case; on the contrary, his respective majorities in 
his own town, in the county, and in the district, were greater than 
those ever given to any other candidate in either. : 

He took his seat in C ongress in December, 1843. At the commence- 
ment of the session, the democratic members were niuch divided in their 
preferences fora Presidential candidate. Mr.Calhoun had many very ardent 
friends, but a larger majority of all the members preferred Mr, Van Buren. 
It was of great consequence tothe party that the friends of the two candi- 
dates should harmonise in the selection of the officers of the House, and 
on all party questions, J*or that purpose, a democratic caucus assembled 
previous to the organization of the house, and appointed a committee, 
consisting of Governor Gilmer of Virginia, Governor Dunlap of Maine, 
Mr. Hopkins of Virginia, Mr, Strong, and Mr. Cave Johnson, to prepare 
and report recommendatory resolutions for the action of the democratic 
party. ‘They reported a set of rules, which were eventually adopted, and 
produc ed the desired un: inimity. 

Mr. Strong was appointe da member of the committee of claims. As 
such, the pe tition of the heirs of Robert Fulton was referred tohim. Mr. 
Fulton died in 1814, in embarrassed circumstances. The little property 
which he left was soon squandered | ry his son, and the second husband 
of Mrs. Fulton, leaving their three daughters entirely ae stitute. ‘They 
had presented their petition at several different sessions, stating that the 
country was largely indebted to him (independently ie benefits result- 
ing from his splendid discoveries,) for services rendered and losses sus- 
tained in the public service, and praying for some remuneration. Their 
pe titions, presente d pre vious to the twenty-eighth Congress, although 
warmly supported by some of the ablest and best members of both houses, 
had all failed. Mr. Strong gave the subject a cig ns examination, and 
became satisfied that the claim was founded in justice, and should be 
allowed. He presented to the house an dakehans report in favor of the 
heirs, and introduced with it, a bill allowing them $76,300, 

It was objected, and the objection warmly urged upon him while examin- 
ing the case, that to allow the claim would be est ablishing a bad precedent, 
which might occasion in its results an immense expenditure of money. He 
answered, that he had no apprehension on that subject, that the claim ap- 
peared to him to be well founded—that if it rested solely on the ground that 
his discoveries produced eminently beneticial results to the country, he 
should still sustain it. That there had been but one Fulton; but if there had 
been an hundred more, whose services had been equally beneficial to the 
country, we could well atlord to pay them all. 
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The bill passed the Senate precisely in the shape, and for the amount re- 
ported by Mr. Strong, and without any additional report made to that body, 
but it was not reached in the general orders of the House during the twe ne 
ty-eighth Congress ; and thus Mr. Strong lost the opportunity which he 
much desired, of sustaining his report on the floor of the House. 

The same bill and for the same amount however passed both houses, by a 
majority of upwards of two thirds, at the next Congress : and thus, this act of 
national justice to an eminent public benefactor, was at le noth accom- 
plished, and Mr. Strong had the satisfaction of contributing essentially to 
the result. 

When the subject of the annexation of Texas was first brought before 
the House, there was much diversity of sentiment amongst its friends. The 
differences were so great, and were accompanied by so much warmth, that 
it was apprehended by many, and amongst others by General Jackson, that 
the measure would fail altos: ther. l‘or the purpose of harmonising the 

opin ys of the democratic members, a committee of seven was: ippointed at 
acaucus. Mr, Strong was placed at the head of this committee, which con- 
sisted of himself, Mr. Tibbats, of Kentucky ; Mr. Belser, of aiaan Mr. 
Cebb, of Georgia; Mr. Owen, of Indiana;. Mr. Stanrod, of Virginia; 
and Mr. King, of New-York. Many of the members thought that Texas 
might be annexed as a territory; whilst others, and among them General 
Dromgoole of Virginia, General McKay of North Carolina, Mr. Tibbats 
and Mr. Strong, believed that the action of Congress was confined by the 
Constitution to the admission ofthat Republic asa state. They could not con- 
scientiously vote bor any other proposition. Many, too, thought that we should 
take the public lands and pay the debts of f Texas. Mr. Strong thought other- 
wise. He knew, he said, that the debts were heavy, but he knew nothing 
about the extent or value of her public lands, and he thought it would be 
unjust to the other states, and particul ily to those largely indebted, to incur 
the — bility of paying more than we should receive. On his mentioning 
the subject to Mr. C alhoun, he advised that we aa take the lands, and 
pay the debts, otherwise, said he, ‘ depend upon it you will make a bad bar- 
gain.” Mr. Strong finally reported, from the committee, a resolution in 
favor of the state plan, and also submitted a proposition that Texas should 
retain her lands and pay her own debts. He advocated both warmly in the 


caucus, and both were adopted, the first almost un; inimous! y and the last by 


a large a ma jority. He then became confide nt that the project would suc- 
ceed. He also supported the othe ‘r leading democratic measures, brought 
before the twenty-eighth Congress, and did so with an earnestness and zeal, 


which showed that tie conduct was the result of conviction and not of party 
discipline. 

Mr. Hammett, a distinguished representative from Mississippi, said pub- 
licly in the Hall of the House, towards the close of the last session of this 
Congress, “ when I am re quested to designate a true and consistent demo- 
North, I unhesitatingly name Mr. Strong.” 


erat from the ' 
He boarded in the same house with Senator Wright during the long ses- 


sions of 1843-4, and enjoyed the confidence of that eminent man, so far 
that when he subsequently became Governor of the State of New-York, he 
nominated Mr. Strong for tl.e office of Circuit Judge, for the second Judi- 
cial District, just then vacant by the resignation of that pure and excellent 
man, the Hon.Charles H. Ruggles. This nomination was unanimously con- 
firmed by the Senate on the same day, Mareh 27, 1846. It was declined in 


consequence of a pressure of profe ssional aad priv ate business at the time. 
He was elected a Justice of the Supreme Court of the State of New- 
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York, in June, 1847; which office he accepted, and is now assiduously 
engaged in the performance of its duties. 

In conclusion, we think Judge Strong possesses all the requisites for 
the honorable station he now fills. He has a logical mind, well imbued 
with legal prine iples; a thorough knowledge of the rules in judicial pro- 
ceedings, acquired by an extensive practice of over thirty years, a quick 
perception, which e nables him to apprehend readily the main features 
of a cause, with an accurate discrimination of its merits, and great 
seine of decision—qualifications indispensable amid the ever accu- 
mulating business of the Circuit, and at the general and special terms of 
the Court. We therefore hesitate not to predict for him an enviable 
reputation as a judge. Like his father and grandfather, he is a practical 
farmer, and warmly devoted to the intere ests of those who pursue that 
useful occupation. Like Long Islanders generally, he is ardeutly attached 
to his home, and it has been with much reluctance that he has yielded 
to the wishes of his friends, and accepted a station which leads so much 


into public life. 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


Tue progress of the commercial revulsion in England is producing a change in 
the features of affairs in the United States, as well as in those of the large cities of 
Europe. England has for the last two hundred years assumed the highest rank as 
a commercial nation. Since her superior natural advantages enabled her to 
triumph over the Dutch, whose indomitable industry created, as it were, a 
country from out of the bogs of the Netherlands, reared great cities on the 
marshes of the Scheldt, and raised luxurious meadows from the sunken Delta of 
the Rhine, and whose free trade policy made the world tributary to her com- 
merce, out of which sprang a navy, that long disputed with England the 
mastery of “the channel’—England has been the centre of the commercial 
worl 1. In all that time, amidst the most disastrous seasons, and the most devas- 
tating wars, her national faith has remained unshaken, and the credit of her mer- 
chants un inibee d. The trade of the world has been concentrated in her ports, 
aud her harbors have been filled with produce from all countries, and of the remo- 
test regions, consigned unreservedly to British merchants, whose acceptances 
would command purchases, as wi ll in Mexico as in Manchester, in Valparaiso 
as in Vienna, as well in Bengal as in Berlin. The trader in Brazil knew their 
value, and the silk merchant of Persia hesitated not to take them for his wares. 
They were ‘current money with the merchant” at all the great Fairs of Eu- 
and commanded the products of American industry without stint or limit. 


rope, 
industrial products of the 


This universal credit gave command of capital, and the 
world were at the dis} osal of tl 1e ** Merchant Princes” of London. Within a few 
months, this almost Benitte ss credit has been blasted as with the simoon. In all 
qu arters of the world, owners ot produce hold back the shipm« nts, and scrutinize 
names never before doubted. When money is paid for cargoes, none are deli- 
vered in a British port without pre-payment of freight. Bulls on British mer- 
chants are turned from with distrust in Hamburgh, rankfort and Smyrna, as 

New-York, Charleston and New-Orleans. England’s debtor’s in Europe, as 
well as in the United States, will no longer trust the obligations of British mer- 
chants as a means of payment. The New-York merchant, who, for ten years 
has been accustomed to hear American faith derided as an ignis fatuus, is too 
jealous of his credit to hazard the payme nt of a draft on London. He turns from 
bills on high sounding names, proflered by an hundred - ands, buys a bag of gold 
at much oreater expense, lmsures and ships i it to re deer 1 his promise, hye eing too 
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chary of his mercantile character to trust for its support to the uncertain 
tenure of British credit. The consequence of this universal distrust of the or- 
dinary means of settling balances between nations, is a general movement of 
spt cie towards England by those who have purchased her “goods. leaving in the 
hands of thoss who have sold produce to her, bills that are without d: mand, and 
therefor at very low rates. Out of these circumstances It must result that those 
bills offering at low prices without takers, will eventually be satisfied only by 
drawing the specie from England, and the extent to which the import will be re- 
strained, will be the degree in which the fears of remittance in relation to the 
payment of the bills may be realized. 

The movement of specie during the past year has been very great and eccen- 
tric. For many years previously it had accumulated from various causes in the 


] 


leading reservoirs, and presen ily reache ed 1 its maximum in Sept. 14 the 


1 


ageregate amouut at five leadit g points was officially report 
Against this amount of specie, paper money was issu d in 


follows: ; 


SPECIE ON HAND AND PAPER ISSUED AT FIVE POINTS, 


Notes Outstandi 
To Dolls 
B: ink of Fra ce weeee2+- Sept. 2: 37 
Bank of England 
Banks of New York.... Nov, a 
Banksof New-Orleans.. ‘ poe -$ j 
Russian “ bills of credit,’ “ 1....roub. 114,000, 96.000.000 


$223,867, 420 


At these five principle points, the emount of paper money emitted was ver 
little in excess of the specie which formed its basis. The operation of trade 
in a time of great confidence and abundance of capital, caused paper to be active 
and specie to leave the channels of circulation for places of general deposit. 
Since that time, viz., within the year which closed with Nov. 1, the reduction of 
specie at all these points has been material, while the circulation of paper has 
not been greatly changed; according to the latest returns, the position of aflairs 


at the following places was as follows : 
France. England, New-York. New Orleans. Russia. 
,960....7,745,821....6,048,068....67,200,000. 


529... .6,140, 230... .3,535,050 


ficures give a great change in the movement of the metals. 
appear that from the three European points, a sum equal to $84,000,000 
and silver had left } ef rese rvoirs and gore into ( irc ution, 

hed, showing that the active curren 


mercial world has been increased by that amount in addition te 


standing paper was not diminis 
mostly silver, surope from Mexico and the Rio Plat 
This 1 IS a S1n cular phi I nenon in comme reial operations, Inasmuch 
precisely at this moment, when the actual currency has received suc] 
that mole, is most scar ! Europe. I apparently arises from tl 

ie } capital, an paper, i repli resentative, 1s not canita it 1 

-y. Hence | the uctive « ‘apital of Western Eu 
year by the failure of the cro and enhaneed consum 
rai . re came a demand for 

» desire lape of produce. Deducting the 
Europe from Mexico and South America, some $20,000,000 of the a 
came to America, and the banda ‘e went to Eastern Europe, in excha 


rt | 


The Russian port of Odessa alone ex porte d some 14.000.000 
TY 
} 
1 


1e operation was apparently to make the capital of Russia 


that of the United States. Money flowed into Russia from E1 

the ordinary channels of busine ss accumulated in the Treasury, until, as 
officially, the departments of * bills of credit’ held £20,000,000 agair 
le, her rine s 


Issues. WI i le the farm produc e of R issia was thus profi ay 


30, In even a greater degree. Phe official r port gives the qnantity 
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worked in crown mines, and in those of Siberia and Orel, ived at the 


mint of St. Petersburg at 1,283 poods in 1843: 1.341, in 1844; 1,386, in 1845; 
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the Russian pood at 36lbs., and the price of gold at 





1,722, in 1846. Taking 


$19 per oz., the produc 






l 
of 1846 was near $20,000,000, and for the four years, 






over 360,000,000. This affluence of gold has place 1 the Russian government in 
a strong position, more parti’ ularly that its agricultural i | become so 
prolific. Hence, in March last, two decrees were signed, appropriating 45,000- 
000 roubles, or $33,000,000 to the purchase of securities. This was done to the 








xteut of $10,000,000 in French rentes, and the balance mostlv in Ey olish col- 








sols. The specie so transferred to the banks of France and England has scarcely 
aided in checking the decline in the amount held by those mstitutions, ich, as 
we hay seen, stands very low as co ipare | with last vear. With this low state 
of builion, th prospect for the coming year lepends upon how much will be the 
le l ipital for the coming r. The struggle in England is simply this 





‘land to procure it, and France 
ser extent. If money leaves England to a 


all those who have outstandit y engagements maturing, and who must have 





r extent, 1 will be fa 





money to meet them. This is truly a want of money, but it is a want of monev 






based on deficient floating capital. Now, in both France and KEnoland, there is 






a large capital, which is of the nature of fixed capital, because it is necessary to 


the health of the internal trade. We allude to the precious metals in general 


2 ] nount so situated, was 








circulation in the hands of the public. In 
estimated by a member of t] : 
a lea line one of Paris.* at 1.605,000.000 franes, or 8306,937,500, a very large 





Jeputies, by profession a banker, and 
{ 





sum, but necessary to the transaction of internal business with stability. 





It was proposed in order to release a considerable quantity of thisspecie and make 





itavailable as capital, in the purchase of foreign food and produce, to allow the 
Bank of France, which had hitherto not issued notes for circulation under 500 
francs or 8100 each, to issue them as low as 200 francs or $40 each. It did 
not avail itself of this privdege, until Nov., when the Finance Minister of 
Franc: announced a loan of $70,000,000, to be adjudicated on the 10th of 
The 













November, and to be paid in monthly instalments of 12,500,000 tranes. 
Bank probably issued some 25 000.000 trancs ot the se new sma | notes in ald ot 


: ; : : : ; 
that operation, and will continu probably to put them out, as they get into per- 













manent circulation, by displacing the circulating coin. In England a similar pro- 






ty of gold permane ntly circulated in that 






jectisurged. It isestimated that the quant 
country 1s £30,000,000 in sovere if} s, aud is necessary to trade, inasmuch that the 






bank issues no notes wider £5. Itis contended now, that if the bank should 





issue £1 notes, that they would displace the sovereigns in circulation, which 
i ] . + l e a | ‘ . a3 . . F 

would flow into the bank and become available as capital in the foreign trade, 
and for the relict of merchants in meeting their engageme ts. No doubt some- 






thing similar to this would result. The demand for foreign produce would in- 
crease, and gold flow more freely forth in payment. The ultimate success of the 
} 


plan for curing the present difficulties, would depend upon the question whether 







gold enough could br displaced from circulation to supply all the demands for 
capital. The precedent of 1825 is freely referred to as evidence in favor of the 
plan, when the Bank of England having in fact failed, although it had not an- 
nounced it to the public, was saved through the discovery of a box of £1 notes. 





[hese it issued, and as they displaced sovereigns in circulation, the latter flowed 






back into the vaults of the bank and saved the institution, and also the country, 








according to eminent opi mn. That small notes then worked well, was pro- 
bably wing to the fact that the demand for capital, f r |} poses other than its 
repro luction in the more valuable sh ipe of exp wrtabl g vos, was not great, that 
the chief canse of the adverse state of foreign exchanges had been the large in- 






vestments of British capital in foreion government stocks. That canse had 







ceased to affect the market, when the small notes were issued—the relief they 

1 ° . o. E 1 { 7 gui im . = 
gave th bank by procurmg for 1 a temporary SUPPLY oO | was sufhncient 
Such a state of things does not now exist. The demand for floating capital to 





sink in railways is as great as ever, and the companies as industrious and eager 






*Mr, Fould. 
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by the use of small notes, should bring forth 


in hunting up means, If the bank, 
> railw ays, 


from circulation 30,000,000 sovereigns, will they satisfy the wants of the 
which are expressed in money, $5,000,000 per week, until May 1847—-say 75 
weeks, making $370,000,000? If it will not meet that demand in addition to that 
of all the industrious e mployme nts of the country, but only stimulate the energies 
ofthe lines, and the bank is then overtaken with a want of specie, exposed to the 
clamors of the holders of 30,000,000 £1 notes, the inevitable result w ill only have 
been swollen in magnitude by the eflort to stave it off. In other words, the bank 


will only have multiplie -d its creditors by millions to feed the movements of a few 


embarrassed debtors 

The leading panics of France and England may, by their ac none in respect of 
small notes, release $250,000,000 of specie from circulation, of which $100,000,- 
rance and $150,000,000 in gold from Great Britain. 


000 in silver would be from Fr 
A large proportion of those would find their way to the United States under the 


United States alone supplies in ade- 
quate quantities that capital inthe shape of cotton, rice, tobacco and farm produce, 
is sought to be released trom the small channels of 
general discredit which has overtaken dealers in 
It has reduced the 


present system of currency, because the 


to procure which the specie 
European circulation. The 
Great Britain, has had a serious eftect upon the autumn trade. 
en to cash, no person being disposed to part with goods tor promises, 
the continual diminution of the consumption of raw material while its price 


hei nce tl] 
falls. The weekly return of the mills in Manchester, for four weeks, showed re- 


sults as follows :—-- 


COTTON MILLS AND HANDS IN MANCHESTER. 

——Hands.-——_—-—— 
fout of 

fulltime. shorttime. employ 


—— 


full time. short time. stopped. 
or 


This shows a fenekel progress of decay in the manufacture of an article which 
forms one half the value of British exports. Yet cotton is abundant and daily be- 
The manufacture of railways, which cannot be exported, 
continues unabated, and iron in good demand and very high. This influence of 
the railways upon the price of iron, has greatly affect d the manufacturers of iron, 


and inc apac itates them to compete as su cessfully with foreign countries. Hence 
In this state of affairs the 


coming less in price. 


the export of England’s hardware is circumscribed. 
government revenue for the quarter ending October 10, declined 1,285,857, as 


follows :--- 


BRITISH REVENUE—QUARTER ENDING OCT. 10TH, 
Customs. Excise. Stamps. Property tax, Other items. Total. 
35°°°°*4,181.926....1,774,364....19 


72.128. 619,850 13,889.103 
539,946....1,707,945....1,918,645....489,041....12,612,191 


Decrease 641,920 66,419 53,48: 160,209 1,276,912 
the customs arises to some extent from the removal of the 


The decreas se in 
. mr 
* sums were recelve z | he 


duties on gr ain, on whic h, i in 18246, some considerable 
» has shown the greatest falling off. 


consumption of British articles subject to excise 
by < row- 


The stoppage of the work on the railroads to any considerable extent, 
ing hands out of employ, would make a still gr ater deficit in this branch of the 


particularly that the famine again threatens so severely 


public revenne ; mor 
in Ireland. There being now no duties on breadstufis, the 
which derives no advantage from im- 


prevailing distress 
diminishes the revenue of the government, 


ports of food. 

Amidst all the diminished work in manufacturing districts, decline in the con- 
sumption of dutiable goods, and falling off in the revenue, aided by reports ¢ f sood 
he highest price was reached for wheat 


crops, breadstuffs continue to advance ; 


on the 29th of May, since when the averages for the whole kingdom has been 


weekly, as follows :--- 
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PRICES OF GRAIN IN ENGLAND WEEKLY THREE YEARS. 


-— 1845——_-_—— ——_—- 1846 —~ - 1847-——____ 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Wheat. Barley. Oats. Ww haat. Barley. Oats. 
a dad & a ar» S & 2 hs : a ee ae ee 
May eee 9.20 2.3 Q5: .5..28:10..03: 8 2 5..56 5..36 3 
ae ae 53 4..29 4..23 99 10..55 «30 1] 
a p 2 10..27f 8..23 t 1G es "52 «aan 
2..30 3..25 ; 52 0..97 “223 7..83 eae 
10.29 3.3 : Dente ~ -32 


3 
11..29 22 % of 2..27 4. 
6 


~ 


5 29 : »< . 10. . .43 
10..29 0..22 6 52 3..27 72.24 | .46 
) 10 ..27 10.33 oS 6..45 
4..26 11..23 5 r 3.2.45 
2..26 9..24 5 tay 
VAT 3..28 
| Rs ae _ 
10.29 1..2% 
os 1..93 
1..33 4..23 
3..36 1..23 
1..36: 10..23 
..36 9..24 
10..37 2. 
0..23 59 10..58 
§..33 0..24 11 10 10..40 
It is curious that prices, amidst the most — panic that Min ever over- 
taken England, should be nearly as high as last year, when money was very 
abundant, and great fears, subsequently realise -d,in regard tothe crop, were > enter- 
tained, and that they should have risen 5s. for a quarter, in the course of a panic 
which has'prostrate 1 250 firms and banks, and in all branches of business, and 
occupying ‘all grades of commercial rank, from the governor of the Bank of 
2 nyland to the bagman. From this fact it is evident that the demand for grain 
s ke pt in check, like that for cotton, only by the scarcity of money, and that it will 
be revived with greater force than ever the moment the market is in any degree 
relaxed. Meantime, however, the exportof the precious metals has been somewhat 
large t Sree the remittances being made by those who distrust all bills on 
English houses. For the month of October, $674,548, mostly Mexicans and five 
francs, left New-York for Franee, and $90,000 from Boston. The steamer of 
the 1st carried $298,000 from Boston, of which $250,000 went from ceslalag 
and the packe t-ships of the 1st, carried $118,575 silver, mostly to France. Sub- 
sequent packets carried larger sums, making near two millions, from “Se 1 to 16th, 
while the prices of oe at New-Orleans and New- Y ork were tar b low the spec e 
point, or a rate at which the precious metals could be shipped profitably, show- 
ing this shipment of spec ie to be an artificial movement, under circumstances 
that warrant its return in accumulated volume. It produced the ¢ fort of restrain- 
ing bank loans, raising the value ot mone Vs and de ‘pre ssing the pr ces ot United 
States 6 per cent. Treasury notes to 99 with the interest. Durin 1g the quarter 
ending November 1, to which period the banks made up their returns to the New- 
York Comptroller, the movement of specie had been as iiien:-- 


4..52 
ba 
3 
) 


— 
2H Oe RHO Ww 
ee ae 


August. Se — October. Total. 


Duties paid to Custom House 3,357 5 ‘ 5,6 SST AIO ctenane 6,729,049 
Import of specie 95,15 ] 70 380,873 
Export of specie ; 50,925 74,5 . 1,091,473 


710,600 


This gives together a sum of 7,439,629 drawn from the banks during the quar- 
ter, in addition to the instalments of the $18.000.000 called in. and naturally the 
amount held by the banks should have shown a considerable decrease. “The 
eturns for November Ist of the city banks show, however, $7,992,000 on hand 
against $10,769,732 in August last, and 87,314,103 in November last vear. The 
diminution from August is $2,700,000 or $4,600,000 less than the amount drawn 
from the banks during the quarter, showing that through the transfers effected, the 
amount drawn from the institutions into the Treasury was restored to them, and 

6* 
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they held at the close of the quarter $679,000 more than at the same time last year, 
when the independent Treasury was not in operation. The fall imports have now 
passed and have been large for the quarter, as follows :— 


IMPORTS PORT OF NEW-YORK. 


Specie. Free. Dutiable. Total. Total. 
1847. 1846. 
ee oc cca heck ates ac ac BOE BOO acnnk 10,974,106... owen 18,378,486 
September. ..... .......194,546....--946,109...... 8,111,845....2. 9,122,500 3,817 
Coa. h dos < deca ROR Tes kno oekoee ceeds 10S BSE cc ccs SUCE RIO 3,730,426 


ss ie 1,632,782 25,839,877 27,567,205 18,026,485 


They have also for November been much larger than in the same month last 
vear; the government revenues showing a corresponding increase. For the 
quarter ending December 31, the amount of imports is not unusally large, and this 
vear the cireums tance of the disordered exchanges will somewhat curtail the 
orders for spring goods. The government will, however, in all probability call in 
the instalments, some $5,000,000, due on the $18,000,000, and make it necessary 
for the institutions to be cautious. . 


GOSSIP OF THE MONTH. 


Ar the recent meeting of the Associationists in Boston, itis said by the Harbinger, the 
members were full of enthusiasm, as usnal, and were not in the least degree cast down 
by the failure of their a It is not the nature of such people to be discouraged 
by defeat. The same lack of clear perce ption which led them to engage in such ij imprac- 
ticable schemes in the first place, would, of course, obscure the true cause of their non- 
success. The Harbinger, in its notice of the meeting, said: 

“ The owls and bats and other birds of ill omen, which utter their oracles in leading 
political and sectarian religious journals, and which are busily croaking and screeching of 
the downfall of Association, had they been present at this meeting, could their weak eyes 
have borne so much light, would never again have coupled failure with the thought of such 
men, nor entertained a feeling other than of envy of experience like theirs.” 

What could be more amusing than the entire unconsciousiicss of the fact that they had 
utterly failed in their experiment, and were going out into the high-ways, like Don Quixote, 
after making war upon an innocent flock of sheep, to attack a giant windmill! Of all the 
amiable enthusiasts of the day who mean well to themselves and no harm to others, there 
are none whose delusions are stronger or their defeats more frequent than the Fourierites 
As we said before, it is easy to acce yunt for Fourierism in Franc e, where the need of a 

radical change in government presses incessantly upon all classes; but here, where change 

is spontaneous and healthy, like the growth of the b: xly when it is unencumbered by ban- 
dages, the infection of Fourierism can only be accounted for by re ferring it to that strong 
habit of imitating European manners so peculiar to our people. Accordingly, we find 
that Fourierism has broken out among a certain class who have learned more from books 
and magazines than from personal experience or observation, and who, from reading of 
distress and their remedies abroad, imagine that the same things exist here. It is the fault 
of all our book-men that they keep their thoughts too much upon Europe and too little 
at home, and hence they are almost always impracticable in their schemes. ‘They think 
too much of foreigners; the foreigners on the other hand think too little of us. But we 
recently encountered a tribute to American ability in a quarter where such things are not 
very common. The London Times, in a review of Prescott’s Peru, said: 

“That gentleman possesses qualities as an historian of which, it were wel! for readers 
if all historical writers could boast. He is at once terse and lucid; he jeaiously avoids 
repetition and verbosity—he is often elegant, always vigorous. An American writer, li 
is not unworthy to write his name on the same page as Washington Irving. The vulgar 
conceit and offensive vaunting of so many of his countrymen, who cannot hold a pen 
through half a volume without screaming of their ‘star-spangled banners,” their “land 
of freedom,” and “the enlightened citizens of the greatest country in the world,” do not 
appear in the volumes of Mr. Prescott to suggest unfavorable comparisons or to awaken 
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, 
pity. The author of the Conquest of Peru is simple, manly, dignified, and eloquent ; 
like the writings of his countryman just mentioned, his volumes do not betray his origin, 
or reveal sympathies more local than generous, less universal than mean. A strik ng point 


of resemblance between these two ac ‘omplishe d gentlemen remuins to be stated. In 


modern times they have written best and most fully concerning the glo ee Spain in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, concerning her triumphs over the Moors and her con- 


quests im the Americas 

This is a handsome and well-deserved corepliment, but it would have appeared better 
if it were not for the ill-natured fling about our “ enligtened citizens,” &c. It is truly 
amusing to hear an Englishman talk of the self-sufficiency of Americans. In the next 
column to that from which we make the above extract from the Times, is an article im 
which we find the following: 

* Our opponents say, ° Nobody like Joun “ Cutnam in” We reply, . Nobody like JOHN 
Butt,’ and there we stick fast.” 

A very candid confession. “Nobody like John Bull; there we stick fast.” And 
there they have stuck, and while sticking to their inordinate self-appreciation, they can 
be guilty of talking about the “offensive vaunting’ of Americans. In a recent number of 
the Morning Post we find the following nobody-like-Jobn Bull remarks: 

“French immorality is, at the present day, more gross in its character than French im- 
morality wi as sixty years ago—while there now prevails throughout nearly all classes of 
French society, a ferocity of manners which the worst sections of French society would, 
sixty years ago, have blushed to exhibit. Jn brutality of deportment the genuine Yankee 
scarcely exceeds the genuine Parisian of the middle classes.” 

What an idea of a genuine Yankee is here conveyed! And how impossible it is that 
there should ever be any other than a bitter feeling of animosity between the two nations 
while the popular writers of the day indulge in such sarcasms upon our national character. 

We have occasionally observed in the ¢ ountry papers rumors of the severe illness and 
reputed death of President Polk. But in these days of rapid communication of intelli- 

‘nce from city to city, we dia not suppose it possible that a mere rumor could gain sufli- 
fact. But such has been the case 
with this rumored death of the President. The Globe, a paper published in Charleston, 
Illinois, came to us dressed in mourning, and with the startling announcement, “ DeaTtH 
OF THE PresipENt.” The editor says: 


‘ient’substance in going its rounds to be mistaken for a 


+ 


The death of President Polk at this period of his administration, is most unfortunate 
for the country. The war with Mexico was progressing surely to a conquest of that 
country or a peace, and it may be fairly presume d that his plans had been wisely matured 
for bringing it to an end. He was rising in the confidence of his c ountryimen as a wise, 
a good, and a great man, and history will do ample justice to his merits as a man and a 
statesman.” 

We cannot say much in favor of the elegance of this touching obituary notice, but it 
was no doubt well intended. The President may now see exectly how the papers would 
look if they were put in mourning for his demise. The editor of the Globe adds, at the 
close of lis remarks: “the President died of an apoplexy ? The President is happily 
still alive, and better in health than he was. There is no reason to believe or fear that 
he will vacate his office before his term expires, if he should then. 

The fashion for medizval art, which is the agony in England at this time, and which 
has shown itself here in our Gothie churches and ginger-bread castles, is thus most humor- 
ously shown up by that wicked wag Punch: 

“Somebody says that the history of a country is to be read in its monuments: if by 
monuments are meant works of art; and if our history is to be read in those, we shall be 
treated by poste rity as persons ‘ates lived in the Middle Ages, for eve ‘rything around us 

vartakes of the mediwval character. The speeches of our statesmen, to be in conformity 
with the decorations of our public buildings, should be translated into medieval jargon, 
and a speech of Sir R. Peel should be something in the following fashion: 


' 


“*By my thwackins, Mr. Speaker! but if corn goes up, why, Gramercy! rents go down; and then, 
ifecks, what becomes of our landlords? Body o' me! but the honorable member who last spoke is ryghte 
merrie at ye expense of ye farmers; but by ourre ladie we must look to our colonies, or, by the mass, we 
shall lose them. ‘Tis true that Master Russexr bas given me grace, and speaks like an honest gentle: 
man; but marry, come up, where will be the end on’t?’” 

This is the sort of thing that will be attributed to us in the present day, if our monu- 
ments are to guide posterity in forming an estimate of our peculiarities. As individuals 
are sometimes said te be old men before they are young ones, so we are rendered by our 
artists a middle-aged generation even in our earliest infancy. 


A Monest May.—A gentleman in a neighboring state sends us a commun) ication for the 
Democratic, and, alluding to himself, remarks of a certain peculiarity: ‘This was the 
case with both Byron and Burns, whom I think I resemble.” It is oandible that the 
resemblance may not be sufficiently striking to have attracted the attention of an external 
observer. 
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THEATRICAL GOSSIP. 


Tue Astor ee Orera Hovsr.—This new theatre threw open its doors for the first 
time, on Monday, November 22ud, and, as might be expected, the curiosity of the public 
crowded it from top to ottom. We have never seen a better dressed assembly in New- 
York, than greeted this laudable attempt to sustain the doubtful fortunes of Italian Opera 
amongst us. 

We have, to our regret, no room left to indulge in such descriptions of the Theatre, and 
the artistes called to its support, as would be likely to satisfy or entertain our distant read- 
ers; but in the way of an instalment, we will despate! h both in a few general remarks, 
reserving fuller detail for succeeding numbers. The Theatre is admirably located on an 
isolated lot, and therefore approachable from all sides. It is large e nough to seat conve- 
niently some 1509 persons, who are distributed in boxes, balconies, stalls, in a manner tu 
grat ify all tastes, and reveal all attractions of beauty and dress to the best point of view. 
There are three tiers of boxes, with a pit connected with the same, and at the same price. 
The decoratious are pretty and rich, though not of the most recherché character. We 
regret to see the sides of the proscenium left vacant, instead of being occupied by at least 
three boxes on either side, gorgeously fitted up, which would have added greatly to the 
general effect. Take it altogether, the house in style, is decidedly original, differing from 
any similar Wd in Europe, and has far more to praise and admire than to con- 
demn. The first performance consisted of the Opera of Ernani, frequently given to 
the public this summer by the Havanua troupe. The artistes who appeared, were all new 
to us, aud we are inclined to treat them with great indulgence on the occasion of their 
debut, as more or less embarrassment must have affected their powers. Signorina Truffi 
was the prima donna of the evening. She is a handsome woman, tall, and gracetully 
formed. Her acting is skilfnl and impassioned. Her voice of good compass and fine 
quality, cultivated with care and taste. She is an important ac: jis sition. The tenore, 
the less we say of him the better—at least, till we hear further. The basso, good in his 
lower notes. The barytone, excellent, both as singer and actor. He would command the 
applanse of the most critical audiences. The chorus was well drilled, and sang effect- 
ively. The orchestra is good in material, and performed most creditably. The scenery and 
dresses were both une xcept ionable. The whole has far surpassed our best expectations. 
Oue word of our operatic audience, who displayed the kindest feeling in their enthusias- 
tic encouragement to both art and artistes, and revealed in their judicious applause, nice 
discernment and sound judgment. We have little doubt the opera will be popular ; for, 
besides the refined amusemeut derived from the music, it affords a pleasant rendezvous 
to meet friends and exchange greetings. In Italy, the especial land of opera, the latter 
object cont: ‘ibutes vastly to its success, for many frec quent itas much to pay the ir visits as to 
listen to Rossini. Both are compatible, and we were pleased to see, last evening, the 
active circulation of our dilettanti kept up between the ae We are unwilling to throw 
the shadow of a doubt over the dawning future of our new opera; but in case it turns 
out a less profitable speculation than many hope, we would suggest, not its final aban- 
donment, but the addition of what is found necessary, even in Italy, where music has 
been tor centuries cultivated, that is, a really good Ballet. La Scala, at Milan, could 
never afford to get up opera in the style there produced, but for the profits which a splen- 
did Ballet brings into its excheqner. And we can never hi ype for the permanent estab- 
lishment of Italian Opera in New-York, until its attraction is relieved, and aided by an 
effective Ballet, which aione affords scope for those gorgeous scenic effects, whi h are 
alike fascinating to the intelligent as to the less discr iminating. Modern improvements, 
which have introduced gas and water into all our theatres, yield facilities for mech: ami al 
displays, which have all the charm of a picture, and require in their oe almost 
as much skill. If, then, — opera will not pay, appealing only to the tastes of a few, the 
Ballet will save it, as it affords real and various entertainment to all. 





_ 


Mr. Forrest.—The following notice of our distinguished Tragedian’s new style 
of acting was written for the last number of the Review, but was unfortunately 
crowded out. It loses nothing whatever of interest by the delay, and we revert to it now 
with a hearty recommend tion to our readers to go whenever the occasion offers to 
judge of its accuracy for themselves 


There is really nothing in theatrical annals that will bear comparison for a moment with 
the extr: vordinary career of Mr. Forrest in this country. It is just twenty years since his 
successful debut in New-York, and the very same characters in which he so strikingly dis- 
played his budding talents, he still continues to per form. and marvellous to relate, the curi- 
osity and delight elicited so strongly many years since, seem in no way modifiedor abated. 
This phenomenon can only be e xplained by the depth and versatility of his a and 
never was it more wonderfully illustrated thanin his last engagement at the Park. To 
the utter astonishment of his old admirers, who for years have witnessed with infinite 
satisfaction his uurivalled delineations of the chefs-d’auvre of Shakspeare, he struck out an 
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entirely new and original style of acting, giving a novelty and freshness to his impersona- 


tions that renewed all their former interest, while it dee pened tenfold their admiration of 
The effect was singular upon those who had settled down long since in 


his rare talents 
The beauty and excellence of his 


their approving judgment of his earlier style of acting. 
new method charmed aud seduced them at once, and they felt painfully conscious that 
their present delight was a seeming condemnation of the r pre vious opinio us. Were they 
indeed entirely at fault, they wondered, in their estimation of his merits, or was this new 
revelation of genius a mere corruscation that dazzled from its brilliant novelty, and that 
shonld not be allowed to mislead the sober judgment. The most deliberate examination and 
comparison only confounded them the more, and they felt themselves somewhat in the 
predicament of the puzzled urchin, when asked which of the dainties he preferred— 
** both's best,’ was the auswer of a troubled choice—and so may all the lovers of the his- 
trionic art continue to enjey, without prelerence, the old and newer sty le of our great Tra- 
>on this interesting subs 
ject, and we must content ourselves, therefore, with a hasty enumeration rather than a 
commentary on the poe ling features of the change we have indicated. Mr. Forrest’s pe- 
culiar excellence heretofore has been In his unequalle od power to g ive th e fullest e xpres- 
siou to the loudest om ises of te mpestuous pi assion, aud at the same time desce nding by 
a natural transition to the nicest deve lopeme ut of the su btler shades of feeling. No actor 
has ever surpassed him in this rare conjunction of rival and opposite methods. In his 
“new her ldry,” whose rare devices are destined to afford such 1 -_ to the votaries of 
art, he has combined new traits and blended with infinite skill original strokes of art into 
harmony as to leave nothing to the most exacting criticism to de- 
The main characteristic of the innovations we have signalized, 
subdued but more intense expression to passion, 
and true as to touch at once the 
We shall not attempt 


recian. A want of space only prevents us dwelling more full) 


c 


gn union of such pertect 
sire, hardly to imagine. 
consists, perhaps, in giving a more 
which the gifted actor now utters in tones so natural 
secret springs of sympathy, and unlock the flood-gates of the soul. 
at preset to enter into an. analytical detail orto point out minutely here a new light, and 
there an artful shade in this matchless piece of stage painting, but prefer 1 rathe r to let the co- 
lors dry and deepen whilst our fancy grows sober over repeated conte mp! lations, when we 


may hope to discharge, with more gravity, the impartial functions of the couscientious 


critic. 

Maname Pico.—During the month this accomplished singer has appeared to the ex- 
treme delight of the public at the concerts of Herz and Sivori and that of Mr. Burke. We 
congratulate her upon the “ undying freshness” of her rare personal charms which were 
never more radiant, and add not a little to the captivating effects of her fine voice and 
enchanting method. We have certainly never been more struck than by the universal 
tokens of popularity evinced on all sides towards Madame Pico, and expressed most em- 
phatically both by the press, as wellas in the enthusiasm of ne nei es. There could be 
no better proof of the discriminating judgment of our public; for, besides her general mer- 
ni renifice nt voice are unap pres ic he “d b y any living artis ste— 
hard excepting the new contralto, Mile. Alboni, who has late ly throw u London and Paris 
into a furor of excitement. Why an artiste of the cousummate excellence of Madame 
Pico, aud so justly esteemed by the public generally for ber generosity of heart and amia- 
brightest attractions of our newly-fledged 


its , the lower notes of | 


ble manners should not constitute one of the 
Opera House, is an enigma that we can only solve by crediting the disgraceful rumors of 
an unworthy cabal to keep her out of the troupe. It is not probable that the public will 
quietly submit to so discreditable a proceeding, and we may add, that a spirit like this 
augurs most unfavorably for the future fortunes of the management which suffers it. It 
is the more disreputable, from the fact, that they — never liquidated her claims against 
them for professional services of last year, exceeding a sum of $500. With the best in- 
tentions towards these individuals, we would advise the ‘m to pay their debts to our favor- 
ite cantatrice, or seek to couciliate public favor byt the prompt addition of this attractive 
artiste to their new troupe, which stands sadly in need of so powerful an auxiliary. 


a 


ouRSE OF Dr. Francis.—We have certainly never seen that well-known recepta- 
Tabernac le, so completely crowded to overflow ing, as on the late occasion ot the 


se of Dr. Francis be the Academy ol Medicine, of this city. As many ot our 


' 
rs may not be aware of the existence of this young society, it may be as well to men- 
it was instituted about a year since, with the landable object of furnishing a re- 
tability and skill, in order to protect the commu- 


} olessional respec 
nitv it ‘iy ; I e possessions of health and life, against th empiric il practice of 
| are totally desti- 


indi \ 10 have never served apprenticeship to the healing art, an 
tute of ert} -educatic n or character. This is a class ol malefactors,. whem the law neces- 
sarily fh o reach, from the diffeulty of pce. freagetyemrnwtan beg hcehicen il incapacity 
home to the conviction of ajury ; and we cannot too highly a ppland the energetic philan- 
thropy of those individuals, who conscir ntiously step for saad, not merely to vindicate the 
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honor of their profession, but, far more important, te save from jeopardy and ruin the con- 
stitutions of numberless persons, who, without some such protection as this, are likely, at 
any moment, to fall victims to malpractice and guilty ignorance, 

We believe that no small credit is due to the zeal and perseverance of Dr. F. Campbell 
Stewart, of this citv, for the establishment of this valuable societv, which stands, as it were. 
a bulwark—the only one between the best interests of the commnnity and the pernicious 
pretensions of quacks, with which New-York has the misfortune to be too bonutitally sup- 
plied. We congratulate the Academy in the judicious choice of their orator for the com- 
memoration of their first anniversary. No professional man is better known in our city, 
than Dr. Francis; and, we may safely say, that none is more esteemed. To a thorough 
knowledge of his art he unites a devotion in its practice, which springs from a higher and 
purer source than the paltry one of fortune. He estimates aright the heavy responsibili- 
ties attached to his high office, where the humbler task of the physician rises so frequently 
to the solemn trust of deciding, under God, upon the life or death of the sinking patient 
There can be no spectacle so worthy the admiration and sympathy of men as that pre- 
sented by the conscientious follower of that art, whose especial province is to war with 
the “ il!s that flesh is heir to;” and who struggles, throngh labor and anxiety, to wrest e tri- 
umph from the king of terrors, less from an ambitious thirst for reputation than from a deep 
and attectionate desire to prop up the weukuess and mitigate the sufferings of his fellow- 
men. Among the horde of practitioners who regard their noble calling only in the vul- 
gar light, ‘as the means whereby they live,” the class we speak of is circumscribed in- 
deed; but we may fearlessly include among those select few the honorable subject of 
our notice, Dr. John W. Francis. 

Oat of his profession, Dr. Francis is a highly accomplished man—well and extensively 
read, and endowed with a ready skill and force in compositien that falls to the lot of 
few who mike literary pursuits their especial study. His mind is strikingly original, 
quick and just in its perceptions, and comprebensive in its grasp; and should Dr. Francis 
ever withdraw himself, which we can hardly desire, from his wide and active practice, and 
devote his time to the careful compilation of a medical work, the results of his mingled ex- 
perience and reflections, he would render a service to his art and the public at large, that 
could not be too highly estimated. We have left ourselves no space to speak as its 
merits deserve of his able and elegant oration on the occasion alluded to, but it is of a 
character and elevation to be more fully treated of, when its publication will enable us to 
pronounce more accurately and copiously of its commanding views and valuable 
conclisions, 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Writings of George Washington: being his addresses, messages. and other papers, 
official and private. selected and published from the original manuseripts; with a life of the 
author, notes and illustrations. By Jarep Sparks, Harper Brothers, 82 Cliff street. 


Tur early history of this great republic, which is destined to r-new in the new world the 
splendid empire of Rome im the old. as far as universal domain is taken into account, and which 
also is to solve the great question of self government, must become one of the most important 
passages in the world’s annals. The materials of the history abound among us, and to some 
extent have been given to the public. The only two methods of understanding the progress 
of affairs. is by becoming acquainted with the views and individual opinions of the actors in the 
scenes. [tis by such means that the opinions, views, and motives of all the leading men can 
be arrived at. and the progress of the nation observed through the impulse they imparted to it. 
In this view the writings of Washington as tie principal actor in the great drama which called 
a nation into existence. are of immense value. In his letters, addressed to all his co-adjutors 
in the achievement of independence, are to be traced the firm determination of the great and 
good patriot, surrounded and assailed on all sides by the doubts and fears, and supported by the 
hopes to which passing events give rise. The varving fortunes of the frail bark of liberty are 
clearly and forcibly indicated, in the contemporaneous remarks of the skilful and indomitable 
pilot who guided its fortunes, Particularly interesting are the views and councils of the father 
of his country at this moment, when, impelled by a destiny which beckons us forward, a 

‘e appa 





great : vd p ‘rilous stride towards « mpire is about to be taken, 8.000.000 of per ple 
rently about to be adopted as the children of Washington, and well it befits all, at sucha mo 
ment. to make themse ves familiar with his writings. 

The volumes edited by Mr. Sparks, and published in a neat and exceeding'y cheap style by 
the Messrs. Harpers, should be in the hands of all, 


Coe’s New Drawing Cards, Wiley & Putnam, 

These are admirably calculated to assist both learner and teacher inthe process of drawing. 
They consist of five packs of 18 cards each, designed to teach the most difficult and important 
part of the art, viz. a knowledge of fourm. They are principally in outline, and well ad ipted 
to help the learner in the use of the pen. The cards are accompanied by instruction of a highly 
useful nature, Cardsof this character are widely used in the most select schools with the 
best effects, 
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The History of the Church of England to the Revolution of 1688: By Tuomas VowterR 
Snort. D, D,. Bishop of Sodor and Man, 1st American from the 3d Engiish edition, Stanford 
& Swords, 139 Broadway. 

The history of the Church of England is so closely interwoven with its civil and political 
progress, as to make it matter of great interest to the general rea ler, as well as to those more 
particularly concerned in religious reform, The work of Dr, Short throws a great deal of light 
ipon both sides of English progress. It spreads before the reader the leading events which 
characterize the church, through the development of religious feeling in England from the era of 
the Saxon invasion, the conversion of England to christianity, as many fondly believe. through 
the personal exertions of St. Paul, the growth of the power of Rome, until the vices of Henry 
became the foundation of the English hierarchy, and thenceforward, until ecclesiastical abuses 
had produced dissenters, the oppression of whom by arbitrary prelates. greatly aided in the tri- 
umph of religious independence, under the sway of Cromwell, who favored religious toleration, 
The state of oppression and seclusion in which members of the church necessarily remained 
during the power of the Protector, or what is called the Usurpation, aided atly in a salutary 
reform, and their forbearing conduct excited sympathy with the spirit of toleration natural to 
the prevalent republicanism, and this sympathy was doubtless a great agent in the Restoration, 


It must be remembered that the Rev. author is amember of the hierarchy, and as such of high 
tory principles, but his work is in the main reliable and truthful. allowing for the bias of posi- 
tion. The present position of England is such as to exci 
is about to overtake that church, developed in the abolition of tithes, its separation from the 
rovernment, and future dependence upon that voluntary principle in which alone the essence 
of Christianity can exist. The admirable manner in which the volume is arranged in chapters 
and sections, with chronological and genealogical tables and general index, makes it doubly 
attractive, while its typography does credit to the publishers. ? 
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te suspicion that a last great change 


Artist Life: or Sketches of American Painters. By H, T. Tuckerman, author of Thoughts 
on the Poets. New-York: D. Appleton & Uo, 

The felicitous style of Mr, Tuckerman, with which the readers of the Review are favorably ac- 
quainted, is happily applied in sketching the lives fsome twenty-six of the most eminent painters, 
landscape, historical and portrait, to which America has given birth, America has not been 
renowned for its progress in the arts, It is, therefore, not by any means to be inferred that an 
abundance of the highest talent in all departments, does not exist, The reputation of the Union, 
in respect tothe arts of statuary, painting, and perhaps music, is not much better than was its 
military reputation, before the brilliant fires of Monterey, Cerro Gordo, and Churubusco, illu- 
mined a world benighted on that subject. and the radiance of American military glory will no 
longer te unseen, save by the blind, The “ opportunity” wi'l call forth genius to take the 
lead in any, even the highest art. The able work of Mr. Tuckerman, shows that the material 
for great painters is abundant, and when the moment of the awaking of public enthusiasm in 
that direction arrives. many will be competitors for immortality in the front rank of artists, 
We believe this is the first work of any pretension to merit. that has appeared on American art, 
It is a great step in advance, that so able a critic as Mr. Tuckerman, has, as it were, intro- 
duced the artists to the public, and taken a starting point, whence future progress may be more 
definitely marked. 


Lady Mary, or Not of the World: By the Rev. Cuarues B, Taytor, M, A, 2d edition, Stan- 
ford & swords, 139 Broadway, 
The popularity of the Rev. Mr, Taylor as a religious instructor, through the medium of 


agreeable stories, as well as from the pulpit, will not be questo ed, The tale before us has 
passed through one edition, and is now pr sented in a form that will ensure it a more extended 
sale. The Rey, author informs us in his preface that he has been criticised for writing about 


persons in the upper ranks of life, in preference to depicting the concerns of those who make 


up the great mass of society [n reply, he points to a series of highly appreciated works of the 





character indicated. and intimates with considerable justice, that those exposed to the tempta- 


tion of prosperity, have at least equal claims to pastoral admonition. 


Memoirs of Mrs, Elizabeth Fry: Including a history of her labors in promoting the reformation 
ot female prisoners, and the improvement of Bri ish seamen, By the Rev Tuomas Timpson. 
Stanford & Swords, 139 Br adway, New York 





A well written memoir of this disti: hilantbropist is a very desirable acquisition to 
the public, the more particularly at thi ien noble efforts made by that disinterested 





heroine in behalf of an unfortunate class of society. have found zealous imitators on this side of 


the Atlantic, aud associations for prison reforms have become extensive, and toa certain degree, 
successful, in ameliorating the condition of those who have violated the laws. The public mind 
is however far from sufficiently aroused to the importance of the sub ect as ameans of prevention 
of crime as well as a mere exercise of humanity, in softening the condition of convicts, and 
perhaps this selfish motive will ultimately be the main inducement for society at large to take 
up the great work commenced by Mrs, Fry, and carried forward by the humane on this side of 


the Atlantic. The dissemination of so illustrious an example as the subject of the memoir 
betore us, will do much to further the ob. ect. 


History of the Reformation in England: By the Rev. J. M. Seencer, A. M. Stanford & 
Swords, 139 Broadway. 
This volume embraces an account of that interesting period in the history of the Church, as 
well as of the state of England. from the reign of Henry VIL. in 1485, to the accession of Eliza 
beth in 1563. The events of that memorable reform are well and clearly related, and ona 


subject so important, will add something to the intormation of even well-informed Protestants, 
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* Sermons on Public Occasions: By Henry Metvitt, B. D.: Principal to the East India 
College, and Chaplain of the Tower of London. Stanford & 8 Swords, 139 Broadway. 


These Sermons are by one of the most eloquent and celebrated of the London preachers, 
a circumstance which cannot fail to give them a favorable notoriety, and an extensive circu- 


lation, 
A fine genius, developed by habits of patient study, has secured to Mr, Melvill an almost 


unexampled Pp ypularity asa pul lpit orator, But we very much doubt whether these sermons 
specimens of his vast abilities as a preacher, 


are as favor: ible 
occasions. That they are replete with fine sentiment and lofty diction, and exhibit much 
yet being delivered upon special 


and profundity of thought, must certainly be conceded, | 
directed to specitic ends, they are confined to a range of thought 
certainly do not abound in those 
that 


as those delivered on ordinary 


sions, and nn 
we should judge not so congenial to the author’s mind, T hey 
lucid and striking expositions of evangelical doc om they have not that practical ¢ 

r home of tae truth upon the conscience, wh ch 


wnction—that straight forward ~~ fel Ing 
terize the larger volume of Mr. lv 
re delivered, f bids this ; but whatever may be the cause, they 


Il’s sermons, Fallen the nature of the « 


whicn they 
mind, exhi 

The live first are anniversary disc: 
and are much alike in style se character—equally eulogistic of the corporation for 
fication they we re delivered, and slight ly tine tured with that court flattery of the great, which 
has too often defaced the sermons of the English diviues of the Establishment. 

The remaining sermons are mostly in behalf of charitable institutions, and cannot be es d 
to enlist the sympathies of American readers very strongly in behalf of their immediate sub- 
jects. The interest of the volume must therefore depend mainly upon its merits as a literary 
production, The sermon on * Education” relates indeed to a sub ect in which eve ry lover of 
bis race must feel an interest, and we give Mr. Melvill the credit of handling the propositions 
which he informally lays down, with sing rular ability, albeit we utterly dissent from th Ise pro- 
»0sitions themselves. Thi it the control of general education in any form, should be placed in 


the hands of any particular religious estal cine ni, we deem inconsistent with both religious 


bit his powers as a preacher, lua their most ¢ 
uurses, delivered before the ec rporation of Trinity house, 


* Whose edi- 


‘onspicuous or ‘brill unt lig 


and civil liberty. 

Hore Liturgice: containing, I. Liturgical Discrepancy; its extent, evil and remedy, in two 
letters to the clergy of his Diocese: Il. Liturgical Harmony; its obligations, &c. By the 
Right Rev Ricuaro Manr, D. D., Lord Bishop of Down, Connor, and Dromore, with 
additions adapted to the American Church, by the Rev, W. D, Wilson, M. A, Stanford & 


Swords, 139 Broadw: 
This able work of Bi aa »p Mant has been ably adapted to the American Church by Dr, Wil- 


son, and is presented to the American reader in a neat cheap form, by the publishers, 


The Seasons. By James Thomson; with engraved illustrations by Bookhout, from de- 
by many artists, with the life of the author. By Patrick Murdock, D.D., 
Esq. Harper Br thers, New-York 


signs on woou 
Fr. B.S. E lited by EK. Bolton Covney, 
When the Seasons of Thomson were given to the public, an important ad 


to E Lishl poetry, and a new era in Its history Look 


made ig 
ture or a fondness tor woodlan 


degre » Possess d ot a love of na 
» master hand which h is dri iwi torth their 
wk of s iperer ration at this cli ry, alter % 


yopulari y ot rk, to SiLy 
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books w n to the public, how imu 
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ener 


iracteristics of the Red Race of America 
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